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Manufacturers’ war congress counts on Robert M. Gaylord, new N.A.M. president, for a postwar job. 
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“Al men are created equal” 


a right—with two hands. But they 
don’t stay equal long. 


Some use their two hands and nothing else. 
They produce and get a few dollars a day. 


Some others use their two hands with tools— 
but inefficient, obsolete tools. They produce a 
little more, get a little more—but the cost of what 
they turn out is too high to earn them any ad- 
vancement. 


Still others use their two hands efficiently, with 
new, modern, powerful machine tools. They add 
to the world’s wealth, they deserve and get more, 
their jobs are more secure. 


It is management’s obligation to let its work- 
men be in that last fortunate group—to produce 
more for the war now ... to produce more for 
the world and themselves later. And wise man- 
agement is planning now the modern machine 
tools it will need, to keep its costs competitive 
and its workmen secure. 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. 
FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY oil j 
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HERES no point in sending our 
planes to Alaska if they won't work 
et they get there—and most of the 
ly ones didn’t, For example, bomb 
y doors, gun turrets, brakes and 
ik absorbers are often operated by 
uraulic power. They depend on the 
oer rings which seal the 1500 to 
00 pounds of pressure in the 
draulic cylinder. It used to be that 
gs of hard rubber were used to resist 
oil in the hydraulic system. But they 
ame brittle, shrank, cracked at low 
nperatures, Pressure was lost, controls 
wed down—or didn’t work at all. 
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The ice-box that moved Alaska to Akron 


I tybical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


The lives and safety of flyers and 
planes were being risked because of the 
failure of little rubber rings. 

Before the war B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers had developed a synthetic rubber 
that, unlike natural rubber, was resistant 
to oil. But compounding it to stay 
flexible in Alaskan temperatures of 65 
below was another problem. Experi- 
ments got under way. New compounds 
were tested, first in the cold room in 
the picture, then in Alaska. B. F. 
Goodrich research men succeeded in 
making a compound that wouldn’t get 
hard, wouldn’t crack, wouldn’t shrink 
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at 65 below. In Alaska—seals made of 
this material resisted hydraulic oils, 
outwore hard rubber many times and 
stayed flexible—on the job in the worst 
weather. Today these hydraulic seals 
are in use all over the world. 

B. F. Goodrich research never stops. 
It has solved hundreds of wartime 
problems, gone into millions of 
products for war and industry. When 
the war is won it will again be devoted 
to better products for peace. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 


Akron, Ohio. Dba 


B.F. Goodrich 
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shington Conference Wanted 


Jubilation over the outcome of the 
«Teheran conferences does not 
al the fact that the necessity of 
paring for these meetings and the 
rencies of military and diplomatic 
;tegy have kept the President and his 
, advisers from giving full considera- 
mn to problems © industrial demobili- 
om. 

: a hope is felt now that these” 
sblems will get the attention they 
demanding. ~ 


ans of Reconversion 


—Kaufm, 
: Ewi " - 

“I the major reconversion may still be 
onths away, but the beginnings are 
nident. 

Manager, lm Things are happening every day now 


+ Mandilf@ot are immediately upsetting to par- 


ihe ular industries. Withdrawals of some 

inds of war business hit here and there. 
oductionfimlaterials are released for uses previ- 
Financefif&sly prohibited. These events threaten 
Wiis Mivithin the limitations imposed by 


cer » [fmpanpower supply—to give competitive 
). Foos, firms and competitive industries an un- 
en start in the reconversion race. 

With respect to the lack of legislative 


don 
» Cid 


‘fonteoggme executive action on the broad prob- 
an, Dogmems of reconversion—contract termina-— 
¢ Lib 


hon, evacuation of plants, disposal of 
plus plants and property—all indus- 


tr Van 


Stanleefammies are pretty much in the same boat. - 


obertsogmput the fact that aluminum is being re- 
Stat ofMeased for some uses ahead of other 
mpetitive metals, that one manufac- 


back into civilian production while an- 
pther may not, makes the scramble to 
pet out of the war potentially a far 
ougher competitive proposition than 
he scramble to get in. 


PB Action Limited 


WPB is keenly aware of these prob- 
ms. 

Up to the present, releases of mate. 
als and changes in limitation and con- 
- yommervation orders have been on a hit-or- 
OFFIG@@miss basis, with the board’s right hand 
8, Minot knowing what its left was doing. 

Ho@Now a number of officials have been 
pulled off other jobs to devote full time 
to a comprehensive study of existin 
limitations on civilian production, wit 
an eye to determining what, in the light 
of the altering materials supply, can be 
cased soonest and easiest. 

WPB wants to tie this study—con- 
ducted primarily-at the industry division 
kvel-in with those being conducted 
by the Office of Civilian Requirements 
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rer of electric irons may be able to get ~ 


to determine which goods are most 
needed by the civilian economy. 

Thus, the war production agency is 
laying the Pegg for reconversion. 
But its officials are acutely conscious 
that, lacking direction from Congress 
and from the President and his top 
policy-makers, it cannot do morte. 


“Reconversion Models”? 


WPB planners have many ideas. 

They are now talking, for example, 
of “reconversion models.” These are be- 
ing discussed as a means of keeping all 
manufacturers within an industry on an 
equal footing until reconversion to civil- 
ian production is complete. 

Idea is to limit consumer goods pro- 
duction to stripped, standard models 
(adapted from prewar dies), so that the 
man whose war orders are cut back first 
won't get a head start on his competi- 
tors. 

There is also talk of having the first 
companies freed from war production 
serve as “nucleus plants” to turn out 
goods under both their own brand 
names and those of competitors who are 
still tied up. 

In view of industry’s loathing for Vic- 
tory models, it’s unlikely that anything 
of the same stamp will make much 
headway, but-it’s an idea that business 
men should know about. 


Program Is Lacking 


There is also a general feeling in 
WPB that production of such consumer 
durable goods as washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and vacuum cleaners should 
wait until the nation’s industrial ma- 
chine has been put back in good repair. 
The thinking is that repair and mainte- 
nance of railroads, utilities, farm machin- 
ery, trucks, and autos should come first. 

But WPB considers that it has no 
authority to make these broad decisions 
to control the competitive aspects of 
reconversion. Until it gets its orders 
from above, day-to-day decisions will 
continue to be governed largely by ex- 
pediency. 


Other Washington -reports in this 
issue include: Deficit Stabilizes, page 
19; Canners Are Irked, 20; Furniture 
Curtailed, 36; Farmers’ Windfall, 71; 
Rent Ceiling Holds, 77; Fair Trade 
Rule, 88; Clew on Bids, 109. Wash- 
ington trends of importance to man- 
agement are also discussed weekly 
in The Outlook -and other regular 
departments of Business Week. 


Tug of War on Prices 


Farmers’ ire over the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s delay in announcing price 
supports for 1944 farm products is 
growing. 

Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
tipped his hand on the holdout this 
week. He told the Senate Banking 
Committee that uncertainty over subsi- 
dies was delaying calculation of price 
supports. 

The fact is that WFA calculated most 
price supports weeks ago, could an- 
nounce them now if it wanted to. Jones’ 
implied threat is that WFA will lower 
price supports unless Congress yields 
somewhere on subsidies. 


No Subsidy Compromise 


All chance that Congress will com- 
promise the food subsidy issue by Dec. 
31, date of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s death, has disappeared. 

And there’s no hope of getting 
through before the Christmas holiday a 
continuing resolution temporarily ex- 
tending CCC’s life. Congress is dead 
set on forcing the pending bill to a veto 
before giving ground. 

It’s certain that the Senate will pass 
the House bill banning meat, butter, 
and flour price rollbacks and other sub- 
sidies, except those on fats and oils and 
perishables. 

War Food Administration lawyers 
now are trying to determine what CCC 
operations can continue after Dec. 31. 
Officials believe most of its present func- 
tions can be carried on for a short pe- 
riod. Gravest doubt concerns the legal- 
ity of the fluid milk subsidy. This now 
has a Dec. 31 termination date. But, in 
a last-minute fling, CCC may set it up 
again, since commitments made in ad- 
vance can be carried out. 


v 
Renegotiation May Be Scrapped 


Under Secretary James V. Forrestal 
wasn’t just talking for effect when he 
told the Senate Finance Committee 
that the Navy was studying the possi- 
bility of abandoning contract renegotia- 
tion some time prior to the end of the 
war. There is a chance that, around 
the middle of next year, the services will 
advise Congress to exempt 1944 busi- 
ness from renegotiation. 

The Navy already is looking over its 
records to see how generally the volume 
of business done by individual contrac- 
tors will tend to level out in the com- 
ing year, and whether voluntary repric- 
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American airmen are well along with the job of sweeping the skill. Sir 
clean of enemy craft. They are rapidly setting the stage for than. th 


knockout—which will bring a “bright and fair tomorrow!” | oy 
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For the flyers of our Navy’s fighter planes Penn furnishes the vita peo [ 
gun-firing solenoid. The flyer’s life, the success of his mission, de. oa, 
pend upon the instant response of these solenoids—there és no other WE ihc pr 

way to fire the guns. You can imagine, therefore, the precision—the 
infinite pains and care which mark their manufacture! 
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broadened. It will be reflected in the post-war world— in still better fling 
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to avoid renegotiation is making 
headway. 
ocurement officers also are afraid 
yholesale termination of contracts 
atch them in the midst of renego- 
on. Since big cutbacks are likel 
44, the easiest way to avoid suc 
up would be to exempt next year’s 
ess from renegotiation. 

fore they make a final decision, 
ever, the services want to begin re- 
ration of 1943 business and see 
the profits stack up. 


Y 
‘it Men Under Arms 


wibstantial year-end manpower defi- 
poms for the armed forces (page 15) 
he result of a cumulative a hg in- 
tions spread over many months. 
cording to the War Manpower 
mission, the size of armed forces 
pd at 10,000,000 men on Nov. 1— 
),000 short of the year-end goal. The 
case in the four months preceding 
t date was only 700,000—mainly be- 
ye of the delay in drafting fathers. 
e maximum net increase expected 
ng the last two months of the year 
300,000. Indicating a deficit of at 
st 300,000 which will have to be 
de up early next year. 


v 
op Loan Worry 


Sen. John H. Bankhead’s bill to boost 
loan rate to 95% of parity on basic 
pps (cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, 
pouts) finds no supporters in the 
pumodity Credit Corp. They see be- 
d the move an attempt to give 2 
g, peace-jittery cotton markets (B 
c.4'43,p109) a shot of price stimu- 
§. They fear a postwar takeover of 
commodities under loan should prices 
«ak below loan levels. 
Current food subsidies would be 
fling compared with losses on forced 
les by CCC below loan levels. 


a 
isky Puzzle 


Be question about Sen. Frederick 
an Nuys’ whisky shortage investigation 
: Which is the most confused and dis- 
ganized—the Van Nuys committee, 
¢ WPB, or the liquor industry? The 
bmmittee is snowed under with statis- 
, information, and misinformation 
dis sorely puzzled about what to do 
t how to go about it. 

Prospect is months of fumbling and 
umbling, unless WPB and the War 
ood Administration yield on their 
and against the resumption of whisky 
roduction, 
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WPB’s alcohol section, in an effort 
to stymie the renewed drive for resump- 
tion touched off by the Van Nuys in- 
quiry, has issued at least three state- 
ments in the past two weeks reaffirming 
its position that there can be no “whisky 
furlough.” Its main argument is syn- 
thetic rubber’s requirements for alcohol 
(BW—Dec.4'43,p62), which will in- 
crease to the extent that petroleum rub- 
ber fails to come through. 


Nelson’s Office Concerned 


However, Nelson’s office is known to 
be concerned about the background of 
the alcohol section’s personnel and their 
statistics, and a sudden WPB move to 
allow some whisky production is not 
impossible. 

Most big factors in the distilling in- 
dustry do not want a “furlough,” for 
reasons which the Dept. of Justice is - 
now looking into. But little distillers 
who have been hard hit by WPB’s pro- 
hibition are growing more and more 
aggressive, and intra-industry tension 
mav tear the lid off. 


. 
Advertising Subsidy Ditched 


Following Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau’s blast last week against paid 
government advertising of war bonds, 
the House Ways & Means Committee 
this week tabled three different bills— 
including the Senate-approved Bank- 
head Bill (BW —Nov.27'43,p94)—au- 
thorizing such appropriations. 


Both the Bankhead bill and the 
House version, which doubled the $15,- 
000,000 appropriation, have been widely 
attacked in press and radio circles as a 
subsidy of the nation’s small newspa- 

-TS. 

Morgenthau objected on more practi- 
cal grounds. He argued that paid gov- 
ernment insertions might jeopardize the 
important contributions of space and 
time which private business is making 
to the bond drive. Such contributions 
for the Third War Loan alone ran to 
over $36,000,000. 

Like Morgenthau, the War Adver- 
tising Council, after letting the Bank- 
head bill slip through the Senate, last 
week went on record as unequivocally 
opposed to the “subsidy.” 


. 
Canners Fight Pricing Rules 


Leading canners are crowding OPA 
to a showdown on pricing of their 
products. 

By filing formal protests against 1943 
prices, they hope to get an open hearing 
on their demand for restoration of the 
1942 system of brand pricing, whereby 
each canner was permitted to price his 
own — according to a fixed for- 
mula. The effect of the present specific 
dollar-and-cents ceiling price system is 
to price canned foods on the basis of 
grades. 

Under OPA regulations governing 
disposition of protests, open hearings 
can be demanded, but OPA doesn’t rel- 
ish having its hand forced in this fash- 


How Much Advertising 


Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren soon will hand down a deci- 
sion that will settle the question of 
charging advertising expenses to cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts as far as his 
General Accounting Office is con- 
cerned. 

Warren now has two cases before 
him in which war contractors—Fleet- 
wings, Inc., and Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co.—have charged institutional 
advertising to overhead, and then 
charged a part of overhead to costs 
under their government contracts. 

These are the first cases to reach 
GAO headquarters that involve a 
clear-cut issue of advertising costs in 
cost-plus contracts. The GAO staff, 
which has been waiting for a good 
test case (BW —Oct.23'43,p8), shot 
them up to Warren as soon as they 
came in from the field. 

Although Warren hasn’t taken 
any official action yet, he dropped a 


Expense? 


hint as to his general attitude early 
last month when he replied to a 
ag from Hugh Fulton, counsel 
for the Truman committee: “. . . It 
may be stated generally that . . . ex- 
we of that character have not 

n considered as reimbursable 
items of cost in the absence of a spe- 
cific provision in the contract in- 
er authorizing the reimburse- 
ment of such expenses.” 

Whichever way Warren’s decision 
goes, it will set the precedent for 
GAO rulings on all similar cases. If 
he should throw out advertising ex- 
penses as an allowable item of cost, 
the only appeal open to contractors 
would be to the courts or to Con- 
gress. In any legal fight, however, 
they can count on some — from 
the Army and Navy, which interpret 
cost-plus contracts to allow a reason- 
able expense for advertising (BW — 
Oct.17’42,p74). 
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% Extremely harmful indus- 
trial dusts are often invisible 
to the naked eye. Yet Sly 
Dust Control gets even this 
fine, penetrating dust thereby 
safeguarding the health of 
workmen and the smooth 
operation of machinery—re- 
ducing lost time, saving main- 
tenance, upping production. 
Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust prob- 
lems of 57 industries suppress- 
ing and collecting 111 kinds 
of dust. We have been doing 
this longer than anyone else. 


This experience is at your 
disposal. Ask for Bulletin 98 
and tell us about your indus- 
trial dust problem so that we 
may write you fully. Sly Dust 
Control is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenve ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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ion. The canners are using this legal 
maneuver for its possible effect on 
OPA’s decision on —s the 1944 
pack (page 20), although their protests 
are specifically directed against 1943 
prices. 


7 
Markup Regulations Under Fire 


The old controversy over calculation 
of food distribution markups, which 
ripped OPA wide open last spring, has 
flared up again. 

Under current regulations, OPA has 
provided fixed markups on a score or 
more of the primary grocery lines for all 
major Classifications of food wholesalers 
and retailers. Wholesale and retail 
prices are determined by application of 
the proper markup to the net cost of 
the Fist shipment of a given product by 
the distributor. 

The distributors’ chief gripe is that 
once the markup is applied and the dol- 
lar-and-cents ceiling determined, no re- 
calculations may be made without OPA 
permission. Squeezes have developed 
when OPA has allowed increases to 
processors without granting distributors 
permission to adjust their ceilings to 
compensate. 

Under discussion is a proposal to per- 
mit recalculation of prices at regular in- 
tervals. Organized labor and consumer 
groups vigorously fought the so-called 
“floating ceilings” last spring, and mass 
resignations from OPA’s food distribu- 
tion section resulted. 


v 
Bypassing Morse 


Observers suspect the National War 
Labor Board has hit on a new means 
of easing up on wage rate controls 
without talking about it out loud. 

This speculation centers on the ap- 
pointment by President Roosevelt of 
four alternate public members to the 
board. Ostensibly to lift part of the 
load off the four principal public mem- 
bers, the addition to the beard’s person- 
nel may result in new alignments by 
which touchy cases may be disposed of 
without embarrassing dissents from the 
extremely vocal public member, Wayne 
L. Morse. 


Vv 
Skeptical on Corn Boost 


Opinion in the War Food Adminis- 
tration is divided as to whether the 
boost in the corn price ceiling to $1.16, 
Chicago will pry any grain out of the 
Com Belt. 

The front WFA puts up is that the 
higher ceiling and the freeze on oats, 


: from war contracts comes. 
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barley, and grain sorghum bring , 
of these grains “more nea 


. ' in line a 
one another.” But, since : 


s . ities on ¢ . iI 
various grains are then ©$ ont 
line, corn is still the . Pest py pucti 
on a pound-for-pound basis, and rel Ingo 


profitable to feed in a 12- 
ratio. 

Some WFA officials say t 
than an 11.5-to-1 ratio is needed to ty 
the trick—either a $1.20 ceiling on ¢ 
or a lowering of hog price floors (p 
18) to $13, Chicago. 

Meanwhile, the grain is 
into hog gullets at a record chip, ; 
ready—in two months—inore th 
1,000,000,000 bu. of corn have 20 
out of a total national supply of 
than 3,500,000,000 bu. for the 194 
44 feeding season. 

New grain price ceilings are adm 
tedly the last resource short of requi 
tioning grain from the farms. Plan js St 
lower co price ceilings from $14.75 dime, J 
$13.75, Chicago, and floors from $137 
to $12.75 next fall. year (F 

But this doesn’t help to move cor | 
now. Wool T 
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Capital Gains (and Losses) 1 Stoc 


| hog-cy 


it not me 


disappeariq 1 Other 


Business card: Prentiss Brown, fo 
mer OPA head, is hanging out h 
shingle as a lawyer in Washington an@ihyy 1 
Detroit. He will be associated withibime ( 
Wendell Lund, formerly attached 1 
Donald Nelson’s executive staff iq™gNKIN 
WPB, and Edward H. Fenlon, forme 
prosecuting attorney of Macking@otll 
County, Mich. omm 

Some industry-minded officials : 
Washington are urging a broad cam 
paign to start consumer goods salesm 
booking advance orders now. The idegiiotg) | 
is that manufacturers with such onde 
ready on a priority list could place theqggelimi 
own advance orders with suppliers, that 
everybody will benefit from a quid 
start on reconversion when the releas 
Prices to be 
changed would be as of that date with 
few cancellations expected on their ao 
nouncement. 

Top officials at OPA admit that it 
proposed over-all price regulation tor 
nonfood retailers—the “1-2-3 plan 
(BW—Nov.27’43,p82)—will never b 
adopted. . 

At WPB’s suggestion, big retailes 


with stocks of low-priced infants’ andi 1 
children’s shoes (estimated at 5,000,000 
pairs), which have moved slowly unett 
rationing, are selling them to stores 171 
war-boom areas where acute shortags i 16 
make anything welcome. 15 
14 
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fogs carry the war quickly, effectively to 
enemy shores, the Landing Ship, Tank 
shown here solved a major problem, speeded 
up the tactics of invasion. 


When a need exists — American ingenuity 
invents. And — when America invents, in- 
dustry produces. In hundreds of shipyards 
scattered along our shores, inland as well 
as coastal. In thousands of war plants — 
everywhere, 


This scattered production calls for readily 
available supplies — particularly oil which is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


eh 
BEACHHEAD EXPRESS eh 


Product of American Ingenuity and Industry 


ae. 
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vital to almost every schedule of operation. > cutl 


Texaco has an immediate answer to these 
demands, wherever and whenever they arise 
— through its more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points that blanket the U.S. A. From 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from coast to 


coast, Texaco supplies its quality fuels and can 
lubricants. bor : 
, W 

Then — to assure their maximum produc- be on 


tion, full efficiency and economy, Texaco 
stands ready with its skilled engineering 
service, available wherever industry calls. 
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WHE OUTLOOK 


he outlook now is more sensitively 
ved to the course of the war than at 

time since Pearl Harbor. The con- 
‘ cts victory over Germany in 
matter of months, and yet it’s clear 
ta major cutback in war production 
»'t come at least until that victory’ is 
wed by blows yet to be struck. 
ce, demobilization—wholesale _re- 
sal of wartime trends—hangs on the 
ing and success of the military oper- 
ms decided on at Teheran (pages 14, 


| 


| More for War 


Right now, the war is still the thing. 
mpower needs have yet to hit their 
(page 15). This week the WPB 
yealed for a record output of steel 
te and sheets in the next two months 
go into the landing boats for invasion 
ich already have overriding priority. 
nd though November plane output 
© 7% by weight over October to an 
§9-plane total, including over 1,000 
ky bombers, Donald Nelson called 
still more planes. These are wanted 
pecially for the bomber forces which, 
ectly and indirectly, require one- 
rth of our war output (the four- 
gine heavies alone accounting in value 
almost one-half the total aircraft 
bgram). 

In terms of total production, risin 
itions requirements still potain « 
cutbacks, more of which were an- 

unced this week in the small arms 

opram. However, in terms of steel, 

cutbacks may overbalance such step- 
bs as in landing mats, the program for 
hich is up by one-third, in trucks and 
lated vehicles, of which we want all 
can pull through the component and 
bor bottlenecks, and in rocket weap- 

which are quickly tightening up 
be and pipe facilities. 


ow Steel Stands 


Steel ingots are still tending to pile 
) because finishing facilities needed for 

n goods are tied up on munitions, 
h only such items as rail and wire 
sy. The steel nga ingot - 
hons this week were only at 99.3% of 
y | capacity—which is actually about 
b% of present capacity, larger than in 
y. Because of the unbalance in finish- 
g facilities and needs, ingot operations 
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buld drop to 90% before leaving room 
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sy in Spots; Tight Over-All 
While war controls can be relaxed here and there, the 


sal requirement for munitions is still rising and still out- 
ighing the cutbacks. Steel situation typical. 


for any major civilian reconversion, and 
it’s not at all unlikely that the rate will 
run below 95% all of the next quarter— 
something that hasn’t happened in 
three years. 

Yet it’s also clear that WPB will ease 
up more on essential industrial and ci- 
vilian items, as it has in the past few 
weeks on electric ranges, irons, water 
coolers, heating system controls, X-ray 
equipment. 

Equally important to industry is the 
fact that supply and demand for main- 
tenance and operating supplies have be- 
come increasingly better balanced over 
the past several months. Production of 
these essential mill supplies has in many 
instances been increased, whereas the 
new war plants, whose stocking-up needs 
constituted a big factor in demand for 
these supplies, have now mostly been 
built. Indeed, many have begun to cut 


down excess inventories of mill supplies, 
as have the armed forces. 

As a result, wartime controls which 
operated at the distribution level have 
begun to be eased—for example, those 
on cutting tools and on precision tools. 
So it may not be too long before non- 
priority users begin to get a more ade- 
quate flow of this vital equipment, 
either to prepare for reconversion or to 
improve current efficiency. 


Battle Cries 


Speeches held the limelight in the 
wage-subsidy-price arena this week—and 
two were reminiscent of similar state- 
ments last spring. U. S. Steel Corp.'s 
president Benjamin F. Fairless this week 
went further than did chairman Irving 
S. Olds last May and declared flatly 
that the company would have to ask a 
price increase if wage rates were upped. 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes insisted more strongly than 
before—in connection with the fight on 
subsidies and inflationary threats—that 
“there are no prepared positions to 
which we can retreat.” 

There are signs that industrial prices 
may be forced from their moorings if 
wage and farm price lines are broken. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


e UNEMPLOYMENT? 
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Contract cancellations have started 
ill-founded talk of an easing man- 
power demand (page 15) and have 
been used to explain a decline in 
total employment (BW—Nov.13’43, 
p13) which is actually due to men be- 
ing drafted for military service faster 
than housewives and youngsters re- 
place them in civilian jobs. Better 
guide to the manpower situation is 


the unemployment figure, which sank 
from 700,000 in October to a new 
low of 600,000 in November. Chang- 
ing munitions needs could create 
temporary islands of jobless and push 
unemployment up to 1,000,000 with- 
out signifying any basic change. The 
over-all shortage won't really lessen 
until demobilization begins with, or a 
bit before, victory over Germany. 
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With this terse pledge of cooperation 
“in the war and in the peace,” the heads 
of the Big ‘Three governments—Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill—announced to 
the world the successful conclusion of 
the momentous ‘Teheran conference 
(page 42). 

Much more is involved than the 
charting of the final, gigantic blows 
against Hitler's Europe. ‘Together, this 
triumvirate and their staffs have de- 
cided how easterh Europe is to be re- 
organized; how they are to share the 
huge task of policing liberated territories 
until responsible governments can take 
over and until businesses are unscram- 
bled and able to function normally 
again; how (immediately) relief will be 
distributed; how (as long as shortages 
exist) raw materials will be allocated 
among all nations; and how—over the 
long-term—they will attempt to main- 
tain peace (BW—Nov.30'43,p15). 

‘Their frank declaration that the ter- 
ritorial integrity of oil-rich, strategically 
located Iran will be jointly guaranteed 
indicates that the Big Three know that 
this Middle Eastern tinderbox may 
prove to be the real test of their ability 
to work a successfully (BW. —Dec. 
4°43,pl12 

And, Russia is meticulously 
neutral as far as the war in the Pacific 
is concerned, there is no longer any 
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doubt that—when the time is ripe—Mos- 
cow will participate in the solution of 
Far Eastern problems following princi- 
ples laid down at Teheran. 

Among the negotiators participating 
in the conferences at the spacious Brit- 
ish and Soviet embassies in Iran were 
(from left, below): Field Marshal Sir 
John Dill, chief of the British Military 
Mission to the U. S.; Gen. George “ork 


SHALL WORK TOGETHER” 


Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of § 
Sir Archibald Kerr, British Ambas 
to the Soviet Union; Harry Hoy 
the President’s personal adviser; P 
Stalin’s special interpreter; 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, | 
visible behind Stalin; Vyacheslav 
tov, Soviet Foreign Minister; and 
shal Klementi Voroshiloy, 
missar of War. 
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snpower Crisis in March 


Contract cutbacks ease the pinch a little here and there, 
local shifts in labor demand, breed overoptimism; but barring 
in the war, both industry and Army need more men. 


q fortnight, announcements of 
cancellations or cutbacks—and 
. of still bigger ones to come— 
¢imulated a new optimism about 
npower situation. Encouraged 
ashington’s official cheerfulness, 
gn employer has said to himself 
sigh of relief, “Well, we're over 
ightenin Up—Actually, any 
stions that the country is past the 
of labor stringency or that there 
be substantial unemployment 
13) in three or even six 
hs are decidedly premature. The 
fact of the matter is that the pinch 
anpower will grow tighter before 
s any easier; the crisis has not yet 
reached. 
is is clearly evident in the new esti- 
s of labor requirements (table) just 
sed by the War Manpower Com- 
ion; the over-all estimate has been 


scaled down, but there is still a sizable 
manpower quota to be filled. On the 
basis of these figures, it is a fair assump- 
tion that almost a million more war 
workers and soldiers, principally the lat- 
ter, will be needed between now and 
next July. Many of these must come 
from among the workers now serving 
the civilian population. 

@ Factory Employment Squeezed—Even 
the fact that factory employment seems 
to have hit its ceiling and may actually 
turn down (chart) doesn’t augur an 
easier manpower situation, for this is an 
index of labor supply, not of labor de- 
mand. Its slight dropping-off in recent 
months simply implies that the number 
of factory workers who have been 
drafted into the Army and the number 
who have retired, because they were 
either unfit or unwilling to work, exceed 
the total of workers who have been en- 
listed in the factories. 


anpower Requirements Next Year 


The War Manpower Commission’s 
pmewhat belated announcement of re- 
sed estimates of manpower require- 
ents in the first half of 1944 brings its 
ficial figures into line with next year’s 
thedules for war production as now 
gjected. According to WMC calcula- 
ons, the country’s labor force, including 
armed forces, should stand at 66,- 
0,000 next July, an increase of 1,500,- 
0 over July, 1943. 
Employment in the munitions indus- 
level off at about 10,700,000 


lat Industries 

Munitions industries 

Federal war agencies 
Transportation, fuel, utilities 


tt Industries 
tion 
Food industries 
Textiles, clothing, leather 
Other manufacturing and mining 


instead of shooting up to a total of 
11,600,000 as previously estimated. Em- 
ployment in trades and services will 
take only a small drop (10,600,000 to 
10,500,000) instead of shrinking to 
9,900,000. Adjustment of these two esti- 
mates reflects the fact that the war pro- 
gram for 1944 is now scheduled for $76,- 
700,000,000 instead of $82,400,000,000. 

WMC's figures take no account of 
possible cutbacks accompanying or pre- 
ceding a German collapse. (Figures in 
millions.) 
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Tough as it may be to find the new 
workers who are still needed and to ef- 
fect the remaining transfers of civilian 
workers into war jobs, the magnitude of 
the task isn’t anything to compare with 
what it was a year ago. Therein lies one 
root of the current optimism about the 
manpower situation. Another lies in the 
accelerated rate of contract cutbacks. 
e Appraising the Cutbacks—It is true 
that these have been magnified out of 
all proportion to their real significance. 
It is also true that virtually since the 
war production program began, changes 
in that program have resulted in con- 
tract cutbacks—tanks, for example—and 
have temporarily freed small pools of 
labor in individual communities. 

But, as reports from 40 production 

centers (page 16) clearly indicate, the 
cutbacks have nonetheless been coming 
at a faster rate in the past few weeks. 
The labor which becomes available in 
these localities will, of course, be quickly 
reabsorbed in other war industries, but 
at least to that extent the pinch in these 
towns will have been relieved. 
@ Deflating Demand—Again, some amel- 
ioration of the labor stringency in vari- 
ous communities is resulting from the 
heat which both the federal government 
and the local chambers of commerce 
are applying to manufacturers who have 
been hoarding labor or who have been 
inflating estimates of their labor require- 
ments. Improved operating efficiencies 
are also contributing their part to the 
scaling down of manpower require- 
ments, both locally and nationally. 

On. the basis as these developments, 
some well-tempered optimism about the 
manpower situation is probably justified, 
but any assumption that a big breakup 
of the labor bottleneck impends is falla- 
cious. 

e Group I Reconstituted—Much of this 
wishful thinking was engendered by 
the War Manpower Commission’s ac- 
tion last week in removing 13 communi- 
ties from the Group I list (BW—Dec. 
4'43,p13), signifying that they were no 
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“Allentown, Pa.—A voluntary agree- 
ment among employers to limit their 
working force results in a scaling-down 
of requirements. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Manpower situation is 
easing thanks to improved utilization of 
available labor. Estimated labor shortage 
is now 10,000, which is 7,000 under pre- 
vious estimate. Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co.’s submarine netting contract is can- 
celed. Birma Manufacturing Co. discon- 
tinues making kapok-stuffed life rings for 
the Navy. Because of more efficient op- 
eration, Bell Aircraft is not replacing 
workers who quit, plant officials say. 

Greenfield, Mass.—Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. cuts out its Sunday shift and 
reduces the third shift, but the same 
number of workers are on the payroll. 

Johnsville, Pa.—Five hundred workers 
are laid off at the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. 

Lowell, Mass.—Remington Arms plant 
closes, releasing several thousand workers 
who have been quickly absorbed in other 
industries. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Steel’s Pen- 
coyd plant will close at the end of the 
year because its product is in excess of 
demand. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jones & Laughlin 
bomb plant, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Co. foundry, Westinghouse 
Electric, and some small munitions 
plants report a limited curtailment of 
operations. Reports of labor hoarding 
and accusations that Selective Service is 
cooperating with the hoarders are 
rampant. 

Providence, R. I.—Textile-Finishing 
Machine Co., which has been making 
gun mounts, closes. The War Manpower 
Commission recommends cutting force 
at Walsh-Kaiser shipyard from 20,000 to 
15,000. Taft-Pierce antiaircraft plant 
drops 250 workers because of over-pro- 
duction. Workers laid off have been 
hired elsewhere. 

*Wilmington, Del.—The Dravo Corp., 
making escort vessels, drops 3,500 work- 
ers because of contract cancellation. 


SOUTH 


Atlanta, Ga.—Of the 90 war plants in 
the vicinity, the makers of ordnance and 
chemical warfare items—39 of them—tre- 
port a decline in volume. 

Childersburg, Ala.—Alabama Ordnance 
Co. drops from seven- to six-day week 
but with no reduction in personnel. 

Dallas, Tex.—A canceled $7,000,000 
bomb contract is replaced by a $3,000,- 
000 project. WMC and WPB produc- 
tion survey reduces North American 
Aviation Co. force by 9,000 (BW— 
Nov.6°43,p55). 

Houston, Tex.—San Jacinto Shipbuild- 
ers, Inc., gets cancellation of contract 
for concrete barges. Shipyards are re- 
organizing for efficiency, with 3,000 


WHERE THE MANPOWER PINCH HAS EASED 


being dropped from Houston Ship- 
building Co. payrolls. 

Louisville, Ky—Five hundred workers 
are laid off with the cancellation of Indi- 
ana Ordnance Co. contracts. Most of 
them are shifting to Hoosier Ordnance. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Cancellation of con- 
tract at airplane parts plant is reported. 
Work is halted on $18,000,000 alumi- 
num plant. 

Miami, Fla.—WMC officials report 
general relaxation of labor stringency in 
Florida, due to annual inmigration of 
workers. There is a shortage of skilled 
labor, but companies are cutting off 
workers with poor production records. 
The entire state is a labor recruiting area. 

*Orlando, Fla.—Seasonal inmigration 
relieves the manpower tension. 

*Savannah, Ga.—A concrete barge 
contract is canceled and the MacEvoy 
Shipbuilding Corp. contract is not re- 
newed. 


MIDDLEWEST 


*Burlington, Iowa—lIowa Ordnance 
plant operations are cut back. 

Chicago, Ill.—Studebaker drops from 
54- to 48-hour week because of cut in 
spare parts requirements. In Melrose 
Park, Buick releases 2,000 to 3,000 work- 
ers due to a shift in types of airplane 
engines made. Employment at ordnance 
and tank factories will be cut by 5,000. 
Other industries are expected to take up 
the slack quickly, particularly the skilled 
workers. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Half a dozen cut- 
backs are reported in Cleveland, but 
labor shortages there are still acute. Con- 
tracts have been canceled at Lima Loco- 
motive Works and at Federal Machine 
& Welder Co.’s tank plant, where new 
contracts are being negotiated. There are 
openhearth shutdowns also. Alloy steel 
production is cut 85% and electric fur- 
nace output 50%. The 150-mm. shell 

rogram will be cut 80%. Hours are 

ing reduced in some plants. 

Columbus, Neb.—An aluminum ex- 
trusion contract is canceled. 

Des Moines, Iowa — Cancellation of 
Des Moines Ordnance contracts releases 
4,000 workers, who are being taken by ’ 
the Rock Island Arsenal. 

Detroit, Mich.—Curtailed operations 
are underway at the Pontiac division of 
General Motors and in the Ford plant 
making amphibian jeeps. Of eleven orig- 
inal medium tank makers in Detroit, 
only three are now producing. 

Duluth, Minn.—Due to a contract re- 
vision, Munsingwear, Inc., which makes 
bomb parachutes, will cut its force 180 
to 200. 

Flint, Mich.—Buick is laying off 3,000 
workers in the Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
engine division because of surplus pro- 
duction. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Three thousand 
workers are laid off at a small arms plant, 


* Removed by War Manpower Commission from Group I, covering areas of greatest labor stringency. 


but Pratt & Whitney airpjane , MC 
* and Sunflower Ordniic oa » Li 
e Soto, Kan., quickly absorb them : we me 
Marion, Ohio—Scioto Ord nang, plan gntc em 
n 
closes. | . «mt 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Mil\ P 


Kee Ord 
» will bg 
closed down by Jan. 1, and the 


els. 


nance plant, employing 5 the 
ree 0 


Rubber Co. contract for 30-caliber heim ply be 
is canceled. a ipated I 

Racine, Wis.—J. I. Case Co's airplay ime! mane 
wing contract is expiring Jan. }, but th, otk-loac 
firm will expand its farm machiner, of jiy, what 
duction. ~ BB was 


Rockford, T1l.—Layoffs are 
machine tool plants. 

*Texarkana, Tex.-Ark.—Lone Star Orj, 
nance Co. cuts force from 10,000 t 
8,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Ordnang 
Co., reputedly the world’s largest ord. 


reported in 


s remo’ 


change in Army requirements. Ty 
plants of McQuay-Norris Manufacturing 


Co., making small arms ammunition he many 
cores, let 1,500 workers go. U. S. Ca. fiias evel, 
tridge and other small arms plants ar fmpn of tI 


also reducing operations. Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. lays off 15,000 to 20,000 during 
retooling to make twin-engine transport 
Commandos. The firm formerly mac 
Shrike attack bombers. WMC estimate 
that manpower supplies are still 15,00) 
short of demand. 


WEST ve beg 


Denver, Colo.—Gates Rubber Co. con. ggp2*t™ 
tract is canceled because of shift in pro- 
duction emphasis. Denver Ordnance Co 
operated by Remington Arms Co., cut: tw 
out its midnight shift employing 4,() 
workers. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Although the cit 
has received a billion dollars in new wa 
contracts since Oct. 1, the labor situation 
is somewhat improved, thanks to a cam 
paign for improving the efficiency of op 
erations. Timms Aircraft Co.’s glide 
contract is canceled, but the firm is con- 
verting to making parts for Lockhee 
P-38’s. 

Portland, Ore.—Small contract fo 
wooden truck cargo bodies is canceled try © 
but labor situation remains acute. 

*Salt Lake City-Ogden, Utah—Utah qjjulactu 
Ordnance Co., operated by Remington Hiv 
Anns Co., will release 9,000 workers anc at an 
Geneva Steel Co. 6,000 by the end of Biithree- 
the year. Astor 

San Francisco, Calif.—Bethlehem Stee! 
shipyards are now handling only repair 
work, all of the firm’s boat building 
having been transferred to their castem 
yards. 

Seattle, Wash.—Manpower _ shortage 
estimates are now 35,000 as against 82, 


000 three months ago. Two small firms HP)—™ 
receive contract cancellations, and thre: quar 
companies. move from the city. Shipyarcs ™putive 
are ordered to reduce payrolls by 10% inne 
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ys of acute labor stringency. 
n in four of these areas ( utte, 
Provo, Utah; Rock Springs, 
sng Wallace-Kellogg, Idaho), 
) been no change in the labor 
WMC had originally tagged 
up I in an effort to get new 
ato metal mines, reclassified 
on it became apparent that non- 
vere not going to take up picks 
ae areas, the change was 
ply because of a scaling-down 
gated requirements—more of a 
} maneuver than a change in 
otk-load. 
iy. whatever actual easing of la- 
ec was in the remaining com- 
« removed from Group I has 
ore than offset in the national 
by the increased. labor require- 
of ive other areas just moved up 
proup |—Cleveland, Ohio; Clin- 
xa: Knoxville, Tenn.; Richmond, 
4 Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 
; Comes in March—Addition of 
producing areas to the Group 
ake it plain that, far from being 
he manpower Crisis is still ahead. 
as ever, the timing, severity, and 
m of that crisis depend entirely 
» course Of the war. Not until 
» armies are in full retreat can 
be really substantial cutbacks. Un- 
ey come by March, that will be 
¢ month of the real crisis, for 
and war plant quotas will not yet 
been filled and seasonal workers 
be begun their regular movement 
factories to the farms. 


imate 
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twar Focus 


N.A.M.’s “war congress” 
eyes the peace—and elects 
ran manufacturing execu- 
to effectuate twin policy. 


blems of peace were accorded 
stature with problems of war at 
becond War Congress of American 
ty convened in New York City 
week by the National Assn. of 
ufacturers, 

vlord Elected—And to effectuate 
at and postwar policies evolved at 
three-day conference in the Wal- 
Astoria, the N.A.M. elected as its 
dent Robert M. Gaylord (cover), 
cent of the Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
¢Co., Rockford, Ill. 

\lord brings to the job a sympa- 
ic understanding of its obligations 
spokesman for manufacturing in- 
v-rooted in an unbroken tenure 
quarter of a century as an Ingersoll 
utive. 

innesota Product—A native of Min- 
polis and a graduate of the Uni- 
ity of Minnesota, Gaylord was asso- 
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ciated successively with Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., Emerson Brant- 
ingham Co. (Rockford), and Gray Trac- 
tor Co. (Minneapolis) from 1911 ‘until, 
as the United States was entering the 
World War, he joined Ingersoll as vice- 
president. He was elected president in 
1928 and has held that post continu- 
ously. 

Although active in such business asso- 
ciations as the National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn., the Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute, and the Illinois 
Manufacturers Assn., Gaylord, at 55, 
has found spare moments to cultivate 
such hobbies as bird hunting and horse- 
back riding. He is the father of three 
sons, all in service. 

@ Free of Labor Trouble—Gaylord’s firm 
has enjoyed singular freedom from labor 
disturbance. Like Thompson Products, 
Inc., the principal manufacturing enter- 
rise of Frederick C. Crawford, Gay- 
lord's predecessor in the N.A.M. presi- 
dency, the Ingersoll plant has no con- 
tract with an A.F.L. or C.1.O. union. 
@ Union Leaders Spoke—How promi- 
nently labor relations figure in the war 
and postwar calculations of the N.A.M. 
could be judged from the presence of 
William Green and Philip Murray, 
presidents respectively of the A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. 

The two union leaders participated, 
with Crawford and Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp. and 
chairman of the Committee for Eco- 


Rumors of cutbacks in aircraft engine 
production made big talk in Detroit 
this week. The reason could easily be 
found in a Chevrolet plant’s impres- 
sive rows of new power plants (above). 
They graphically portray the engine 
industry's apparent ability to outstrip 


nomic Development, in a panel discus- 
sion of peacetime job prospects. 

@ Prominent Speakers—Conspicuous in 
the roster of speakers mahalo’ for the 
war meeting were Charles E. Wilson, 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of 
General Motors; Dr. Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president of Brown University; 
Selective Service Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey; and Joseph B. Eastman, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The messages they brought adhered 

closely to the theme of the program: 
“Production for Victory and for Post- 
war Jobs.” Whereas Wilson focused on 
the immediate “production job ahead, 
Sloan projected his gaze to the challenge 
with which the first years of peace will 
confront American business. 
e@ Manpower Appraised—Between those 
extremes on the business calendar were 
wedged Hershey’s appraisal of the man- 
power situation as it is influenced by the 
further demands of the armed forces; 
Wriston’s discussion of free enterprise; 
and an industrial executive’s view of the 
production job by Tom M. Girdler, 
chairman of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft. 

The free enterprise theme was devel- 
oped also by Crawford, the retiring 
president, in an address to the luncheon 
session on Thursday. Crawford envis- 
ioned a “better America” in an econ- 
omy unfettered by rigid governmental 
controls. 


plane manufacturers who turned out 
a healthy total of 8,789 planes during 
November. Engine plants meanwhile 
produced more than 25,000 units, 
with Chevrolet building more than 
3,000. The automobile firm has 17 
plants which are contributing to its 
output of 14-cylinder 1,200-hp. Pratt 
& Whitney engines. 
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Hogs Go Begging 


Long-delayed pig runs to 
slaughter now are breaking all 
records, glutting stockyards, 
overtaxing packers’ capacity. 


What hit the livestock markets last 
week shouldn’t happen to a hog. Bench 
mark of Corn Belt thinking is that a 
hog is a completely liquid asset which 
can be sold instantly at any stockyards 
point. Inability to sell his hogs is enough 
to turn a farmer’s world upside down 
@ Pens Full, Buyers Withdraw—Last 
week, for the first time in memory ex- 
cept for only a few months during the 
last war, hogs were unsalable on the 
open markets of this country. Meat 
packers early in the week had bought 
enough hogs to occupy their killing 
gangs at full speed far into the coming 
week and were meanwhile forced to 
board the animals. Facing a flood of 
inbound hogs that showed no sign of 
abating, the packers simply stopped 
doing any buying. 

Statistical position of the hog market 
has for several months threatened 
trouble. Last spring s record pig crop 
boosted U.S. hog population to the 
highest ever, but the maturing animals 
in early autumn failed to move to 
slaughter as estimated. While growers 
coyly held back their herds, packers have 
since October been nervously wonder- 
ing whether they could cope with the 
expected numbers. 

e@ All Yards Flooded—Last week, after 
half a dozen previous false starts, hogs 
flooded into every major U. S. stockyard 
faster than slaughterhouses could kill 
them. When St. Paul had, two weeks 


earlier, been inundated with hogs, big 
packers had bought all offerings and 


shipped the excess to Kansas City and 
Chicago for processing. 

But this time there was no place for 

the excess hogs to go. The surplus re- 
maining unsold in farmers’ hands at 
Chicago on Friday, Dec. 3, totaled 20- 
odd thousand head, nearly a day’s kill. 
Similar situations prevailed throughout 
the hog belt. 
e Farmers on the Spot—A few venture- 
some farmers, unable to sell at their 
usual market point, drove their squeal- 
ing truckloads cross-country to the next 
packing center. But most of the disap- 
pointed shippers bedded their animals 
in rented stockyard pens and grimly 
waited out the glut. 

This week’s start was no better. Re- 

ceipts at eleven major markets on Mon- 
day were 180,000 head, down 13,000 
from a week earlier. A railroad embargo 
at St. Paul accounted for the small 
shrinkage. Unless further embargoes 
should meanwhile be imposed at other 
big markets, unsold hogs in first hands 
would, at this week end, probably sur- 
pass last week’s figures. 
@ Impact of Price Rules—Basic cause of 
this economic disturbance is federal 
control of the price of live hogs. In a 
free market, the packer can trim his bid 
to meet the added cost and risk of carry- 
ing over live hogs for subsequent slaugh- 
ter, and the farmer tries to withhold his 
stock from market when oversupply is 
driving prices low. 

But today, within the range of 200- 
270 Ib., any such program would collide 
with the federally guaranteed price floor 
of $13.75, Chicago basis. e farmer 
can ship these “government-weight” 
hogs in fal confidence that they cannot 
sell for less than the floor. The packer’s 
only recourse. is to cease buying when 
he has all the hogs he can afford to carry 
over. 

@ Floor a Little Weak?—The typical hog 
farmer’s faith in government-guaranteed 


Hogs going to market during the slaughterhouse glut either went home or 
waited in pens and trucks, as at St. Paul, for resumption of sales. 
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proportion of unfinis| 
m recent weeks; aver 
cago last week was 24 
Ib. a year ago, despite |ots 
in current shipments 
@ Washington Acts—| 
week, Washington re nized tt 
It lowered, for an indetinite peri 
in amounts ranging fro a fey ; 
$1, the hog floor at maller ; 
over a wide area, a 
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ernment-weight animals. Packe, 
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have been unattractive because than the 
hogs could be had $1 to $1.50 bag ™¢ 
floor. “BB vollapse 
@ Limits on Capacity—Crux of { onths, g 
rent emergency is the packers’ age pight b 
capacity to kill hogs and store pr ; 
Nobody knows the industry's cay Goal 
because this has never before bedime™ of t 
to the test. pys rec 
Experts are estimating it can Hae the I 
about 1,600,000 hogs per week ed to | 
of this is that slaughter in the 000,000 
ended Noy. 19 approached 1,7(amr* Cm 
head, and was followed by excessi War Lo 
senteeism in butcher gangs the ff ober. 
ing Monday. Clearly the limiting Treas 
is manpower, including the abilit pf, of cc 
willingness of employees to work pa wide 
time. ' ts sight 
@Some Drastic Changes—Durin apr 
period when slaughter quotas y af 
effect, many plants lost workers tq _ ‘ 
industries, and many sialler ~ > 
closed for good. The Corn Belt $56, 
Dailies estimate that, since a year r pr 
when hog supply by no means exte i 
the capacity of the plants, slaughtqim <5. 
pacity is down 15% and hog supy 7 
up 25%. » pes 
Storage space is an integral pa 1000.0 
the industry’s capacity to absorb’ bal 
process livestock. Practically no . viv 
exists in packers’ own storage cap ape 
most of them for months have beeag ; 
ing futilely to rent some addit a pe 
space. 
@ Spoilage Feared—What will ha Ngee 
between now and February is anyb@ par 
guess. The hog glut will almost 5 a: 
get worse before it gets better. 000.06 
ducers are jittery because they sa 0.004 
ernment moves too slowly to pre nat 
spoilage when their highly peng. 
product piles up. ' seces 
Biggest hope entertained in the cut i 
dustry is that fresh pork maj wet: 
moved from rationing to encou 00.00 
domestic consumption while the ’ 
“s Vi 
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sins Oppressive. But the indus- 


+ ignore its substantial loss 
Pa a ets closed for lack of 


broke i of meat, or by Office of 
5 B jninistration enforcement. This 
7 TE. unquestionably impairs the 
a s ability to distribute prewar 
Nusiel +s for domestic use. 
10gs a ae 
“iltcit Stabilizes 
hea mowing to meet war's 
c end fiw is more predictable; 
tom nay rise 60 billion in 1944, 
‘cw cat Reich quits. 
ler 
ba ) war production nearing its peak, 
ail emment’s huge borrowing pro- 
270 i ; beginning to level off for the 
, pe ne in neatly three and a half 
280 4s things look now, the deficit to 
Jow ayggeced in 1944 will be only slightly 
ause finn the 1943 gap between re- 
0 beim and expenditures. If Germany 
a collapse any time within the next 
of f mths, government a. in 
 aoalmmight be considerably less than 
So 
PORE Goal Tells a Story—The first 
- be Mn of the new situation was the 
‘Bbw’s recent announcement de- 
dun » the Fourth War Loan drive, 
‘eck, Waped to begin Jan. 18. The goal 
he fin0.000,000—almost $5,000,000, 


ss than the total take of the 
War Loan drive, which wound up 
ober. 

Treasury will be sadly disap- 
i, of course, if it doesn’t top the 
ya wide margin, but the fact that 
is sights comparatively low shows 
he federal deficit has settled down 
bitly steady figure. 

Money Comes From—So far 
at, the Treasury has borrowed 
$56,000,000,000. Commercial 
have provided about $25,000,000,- 
this. Insurance companies and 
b banks have come through with 
ty $5,000,000,000. Government 
s, primarily the old age and sur- 
} insurance trust fund, have taken 
1,000,000. 
balance—$23,000,000,000—has 
to private investors, both corpora- 
heenamand individuals. 

ddit me and Ou In 1944, the 
wy probably will have to handle a 
somewhere between $55,000,- 
") and $60,000,000,000. If the 
an war lasts past the midyear, total 
iment expenditures will run about 
00,000,000. (This is some $8,- 
"1,000 less than the original bud- 
simates for a full year of all-out 
but cost figures have been scaled 
recently and may take an even 
cut in the next few months.) 
tnues in 1944 will run about $43,- 
"000 if Congress sticks by its 
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FLYING ARTILLERY 


After months of secrecy, the Army is 
lifting the veil from its flying artillery. 
It’s the 75-mm. (3-in.) “field” gun on 
the redesigned B-25 bomber. The 
nose-mounted cannon (left) is the 
largest weapon ever installed in planes 
and already has seen action against 
shipping and land emplacements. In 
the South Pacific, for example, five 


hits by the 15-Ib. shells (right) sank a 
Japanese destroyer. To mount 75’s, 
North American Aviation changed its 
B-25. by moving back compartments 
for the navigator and pilot. Twin 50- 
caliber machine guns also were added. 
The cannon, mounted in special hy- 
drospring recoil checks, is tended by 
cannoneers who are able to handle 
three rounds of ammunition in ten 
seconds. The pilot controls the firing. 


apparent determination to hold new 
taxes to $2,000,000,000. 

e Depth of Cutbacks—If Germany quits 
sometime this winter, production prob- 
ably will be cut back 20% or more— 
maybe even 50%. If German defeat by 
any certain date is assured, preliminary 
cutbacks may be made some time be- 
fore the European fighting actually 
comes to an end. 

Scaling down the war program won't 
mean a corresponding cut in expendi- 
tures immediately, however. There will 
be termination payments to compen- 
sate contractors for cancellations. And 
there will be the costs of bringing sol- 
diers home, mustering them out, giving 
them dismissal pay of some sort. 

Altogether, procurement officers esti- 

mate that it will take from three to six 
months for an improvement in the 
military situation to make any real dent 
in emp oe vem expenditures. 
@ The Inflation Problem—In any case, 
the big question from here on will not 
be the size of government borrowing 
but the source. To avoid the inflation- 
ary effects of selling bonds to commer- 
cial banks, the Treasury is trying to 
get everything it can from individuals 
and corporations. 

Sales to individuals are largely defla- 
tionary, since they seduce consumer 
buying power. Sales to corporations 
and investment institutions, like insur- 
ance companies, are neutral since they 
generally represent funds that would 


@ Taking u 


not have been used to bid up the prices 
of consumer goods anyhow. 

e The Bank’s Place—On paper, it looks 
as though the Treasury could make ends 
meet next year without going to the 
banks at all. Three big drives, netting 
around $16,000,000,000 each, would 
put $48,000,000,000 in the kitty; war 
bond sales and miscellaneous income 
would make up the difference. 

The trouble is that all the bonds sold 
to individuals and corporations don’t 
stay put. In spite of the Treasury’s de- 
termination to hold down the premium 
on new issues, there is almost always a 
certain amount of free riding, and as a 
result of high-pressure selling methods, 
there is a good deal of overbuying. 
Hence, after each drive, some buyers 
hurry to overhaul their portfolios. What 
they throw on the market usually winds 
up in the banks. 
the Slack—During the 
Third War Loan drive, banks were not 
allowed to subscribe to the new issues, 
but they contributed indirectly through 
their purchases of other government ob- 
ligations in the open market. Report- 
ing member banks took about $1,400,- 
600,000 worth of governments off the 
open market during the drive, thus put- 
ting additional funds at the disposal of 
investors. 

The open market buying, of course, 
was in addition to the $3,200,000,000 
of bonds and certificates that commer- 
cial banks bought on direct subscription 
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NAZI INDICTMENT 
Captured matériel keeps Army Ord- 


nance abreast of enemy developments 
in weapons and, in at least one case, 
gave evidence of pirating in patent 
designs. Detroit’s Differential Wheel 


Corp. accuses the Nazis of lifting its 
wheel mounts for their 105-mm. anti- 
aircraft gun (above). The mounting 
permits dual wheels to roll independ- 
ently—thus cutting tire wear and eas- 
ing maneuvers. United States Army 
equipment uses the same type. 


after the drive closed. Banks also 
financed bond purchases indirectly by 
lending to individuals or brokers. 
@ Probable Bank Take—In the comin 
year, finance experts think that 40% 
to 45% of the increase in the govern- 
ment debt will find its way into bank 
portfolios, either directly or indirectly. 
‘This means that if the deficit runs 
around $55,000,000,000 or $60,000,- 
000,000, commercial banks will provide 
about $25.000,000,000 of the total. 
The chances are that at least part of 
the banks’ share will go to them on di- 
rect subscription. The banks have been 
doing a large part of the work on the 
big drives, even though they weren’t 
allowed to subscribe themselves. To 
keep them happy, the Treasury prob- 
ably will let them have an issue from 
time to time to fill out their portfolios. 


Ore Haul Lighter 


End of shipping season 
on Great Lakes finds cargoes of 
iron two million tons short of 
overoptimistic goal. 


Some one and a half million tons 
short of its goal, the 1943 iron ore ship- 
ping season on the Great Lakes ended 
this week in a burst of contraseasonally 
mild—for the Lakes—weather. 

@ Goal Raised—After last year’s record 
haul of 92,076,781 tons (BW—Dec. 
19°42,p17), the shipping interests, in 
concert with the steel industry, the War 
Production Board, and the Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation raised their 
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sights for 1943 to 95,000,000 tons. 

But when the spring thaw failed to ma- 

terialize on schedule (BW —Apr.24’43, 
p46) and other shipping difficulties 
arose {BW —Jun.19’43,p19), the goal 
was cut back to 86,500,000 tons. 
@ Deficit Being Calculated—By what 
margin the ore carriers have missed that 
mark was the subject of feverish pencil- 
pushing in the ore fields this week as the 
last of the big vessels steamed down Lake 
Superior. As of Dec. 1, the haul totaled 
83,655,340 tons; ODT estimated the 
final figure at 85,000,000 tons. 

An early freeze was the last in a series 
of bad breaks for the carriers. Cold 
blasts locked the ore docks in an icy grip 
on Nov. 9, and it has been necessary 
almost continuously since then to steam 
the ore before it could be dumped from 
car to dock pocket, and from dock chute 
to boat holds. 
© Too Late—Toward the end of Novem- 
ber, the weather moderated considerably 
and a normal shipping pace was re- 
sumed, but it was too late to recoup. 
The carriers comforted themselves that, 
since the steel supply is improved (BW 
—Dec.4’43,p16), their shortages will not 
handicap the war effort before shipping 
can be resumed next May. 

A further delimiting factor in the 
movement of ore was the release by 
ODT on Nov. 17 of all ore vessels up to 
504-ft. keel length so that they could 
step - the shipping of grain. This left 
180 of the big steamers in the ore fleet. 
e Grain Sets Record—Grain movement 
on the Lakes is expected to total 180,- 
000,000 bu., as compared with about 
115,000,000 bu. in last year’s record 
haul. Coal movement is expected to 
approximate 45,000,000 tons. 


Canners Are |; 


Formula for reimh 
processors for wage ing 
decreed by NWLB draws 
may affect 1944 pack, 


The controversy between the ¢. 
industry and the gove:nment g 
payment of subsidies | cover y 
creases required to process the 
pack of the major vegetables (pe 
matoes, corn, and grecn beans) 
a head last week. Climax of 
troversy was a directive issued } 


that it could not mak paymen 
wage increases to canners who 
more than (1) 6% on net worth, 
% on net sales in 1943 (BW. 
4'43,p7). 
@ Margin Assured—The dispute 
back to November and Decem) 
1942 when OPA officials were oy 
the general principles of the 
canned food pricing program. At 
time, they indicated that increas 
bor costs for the industry would } 
flected in 1943 canned food ce 
When OPA and CCC made a pg 
nary announcement early in 19 
the plan to subsidize increased y 
paid to growers of peas, tomatoes, 
and beans, canners again were told 
they need not worry about incr 
labor costs. 
Again in March, 1943, when OP 
sued its original set of specific dollar 
cents prices for certain canned 
(known in the trade as Amendme 
and + to MPR 306), the formal, | 
statement of considerations, signed 
Prentiss Brown, then price admini 
tor, promised that the prices event 
would be adjusted to cover wage 
creases in canning factories—but onl 
the case of increases approved by War 
National War Labor Board. 
@ Backed Wage Program—Based busi 
these assurances, canners, who nom 
pay among the lowest wages in the i 
processing field, applied to NWL5 
approval of state-wide wage- increase | 
grams. They supported their appl 
tions with the argument that » spec 
would have to be increased to end 
the industry to hold enough labor fm 
other war industries to meet governm 
pack goals, the largest on record. — 
While these wage-increase app! creé 
tions were pending, President Roose B 
issued his hold-the-line stabilization ut 
der. This put the canners in a posit 
of fighting for the first time in years 
the piivilege of paying their emplorg 
higher wages. 
e Jam Broken—Finally, as the cant 
season was getting under way, N\\ 
broke the logjam by granting perms 
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War has stepped up the traffic through places of 
business and industry. Multiplied the number of 
he mm salesmen, customers and tradesmen. Increased 
VLSI the percentage of inexperienced workers. 

pat And the tempo of war...the necessity for 
speed . . 
Things must be done . . . now. Right now! 


. means “go” every hour of the day. 


The industrial pace of a nation at war has in- 
creased the danger of accident to the individual. 


But war writes no changes in the statutes regard- 


anni 


VW 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


DANGER SIGN 


ing liability for accident. Management still must 
reckon with the payment of damages and the 
cost of law suits. 

Accordingly, executives who are aware of 
their responsibilities are relying on general lia- 
bility insurance as never before. They are turn- 
ing to casualty companies for protection that is 
keyed to today. 

See your Maryland agent or broker for full par- 


ticulars. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


TA2E MARY LA N:D 


nisie’“2lly every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and *vokers. 
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to California canner 
Later, wage increasc 
other states until ca: 
fruit and vegetable pr 
allowed to raise pay 

Then started a _ 
where the money wo wom, * 
take care of these wag one 
officials said they cou te 
announced prices b« this 
violate the hold-the-] ~n 
considerable discussion. \j; 
an obscurely worded, ' 
outlining the following plan fp, 
dling NWLB-approved 
in the canning industr 

(1) On the major ve; I 
ready were covered by CCC contre 
sidizing increased growe: 
payments would be madc 
creased wages resulted in 
on the canner. This was | 
the routine “hardship cl 
included in the original grower price 
contract. 

(2) On the so-called “minor” vex 
and on fruits, OPA would grant »; 
creases because’ these items play g 
minor role in determining the ¢ 
under canned food rationi: 

(3) On all goods sold t 
the procurement agency would pay ¢ 
creased labor costs. 

@ Interpretations Conflict—CC( 

cials interpreted the directive , 
structing them to subsidize ined 
labor costs only in cases where ca 
could show that they operated at 
than a normal profit, and the a 
started to work on reports requiring 
ners to come in at the end of thes 
and prove that their new wage 

had actually resulted in a hardsh 
them. 

With this, the canning industry 
the ceiling. Industry leaders conte 
that the only fair way to operate a 
sidy was to pay a flat rate coverin 
precise wage increases paid by pa 
| pating canners. CCC men indi 


: a a ee ; ’ privately that they would rather ha 
They need rope to “‘bridge” every move they make. it this way but added that their h 


Since the demands of the Services are so great . . . rope users bees ~ by = * cera ta 
here at home must make every foot of rope LAST LONGER toes — ee ee 
by splicing it, taking care of it eee treating it as though it could Pritchard, was purposely drafted 
never be replaced! way to provide an element of pt 
: control. 
Even though you, yourself, may not use rope, your Govern- The , ee 
question of covering incre 
ment asks you to help spread the need for ROPE CONSERVA- wages immediately took its place al 
TION. Write to us for the W. P. B. sponsored booklet, ‘The side of grade labeling and flat d 
Rope You Save Fights For You!” Plymouth Cordage Company, and-cents regional prices as the cau 


r a ‘ apoplectic outbursts on the par 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. PO : 


PLYMOUTH 


canners who charged that the gov 
THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


ment was putting every possible 
BINDER TWINE . TYING TWINE 


struction in the path of achieving 
<< ee a 
BSSSSSSSS 


record 1943 pack goals. However, 
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So much depends 
on the rope we save 


cause the subject is more technical 
involved, it did not receive the 

wide public attention that was ge 
the industry’s successful fight on ¢ 
labeling. 

e Renege Charged—Maijor basis fot 
industry’s contention was the ¢ 
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There are many who are—many who almost 
seem to regret that they have never had a 
over fire or other loss—permitting them to get 
something back from their insurance. 


CC To any such person we suggest as comfort- 
ve a ing thoughts: (1) That you have been very for- 
a tunate; (2) that it may be your turn tomor- 


re Cal ° ° ° ° 
“d , row, and if this happens you will realize how 


ne ag fortunate you have been; (3) that you have 
ed lots of company and it is good for your 
my pocketbook that this is so. 

rdshi Losses are paid out of premiums. Have you 


ever figured how many premiums of $50 
- each it takes to pay one loss of $10,000; or, 
ted if you prefer larger figures, how many pre- 
miums of $1,000 each it takes to pay a loss 
of $2,000,000? Do you know what your 
premiums would have to be if one out of 
every ten insured business concerns had a 
| claim every year? If not, we can tell you it 
would make you forget your income tax. 


The fundamental principle of insurance is 
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the law of averages. That you have never 
had a loss is no guarantee that you won't 
have one tomorrow. If you continue lucky, be 
thankful. If you are certain it won’t happen 
to you, stop insuring and save your money. 


But if you continue to insure, don’t buy a 
pig in a poke—don’t buy on faith—know 
what you are buying. Remember, an insur- 
ance policy is a written contract, specific in 
its terms, highly technical, and completely 
understood by very few laymen. 

Out of long experience we offer this ad- 
vice: Have your insurance negotiated by an 
efficient brokerage organization—buyers 
and not sellers—acting solely in your inter- 
est. In times like these, their many services 
have double value. And their compensation 
is not an extra fee from you, but a broker- 
age paid by the insurance companies. 

* * * 
In insurance brokerage—it costs no more to 


have the best. 
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Globe-Wernicke Wood 
Cabinets Make Possible 
New Filing Speed 


Nothing on the market today can 
outdo them in smooth, easy opera- 
tion. That’s because Globe-Wernicke 
builds them that way—sturdily and 
of well seasoned woods. See why so 
many offices rate them the “best on 
the market.” 


“SAFEGUARD” Method 


For Speed, Accuracy! 


If you want new, simplified filing 
speed and more accuracy, ask your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer about the ex- 
clusive Globe-Wernicke “‘Safeguard” 
system. Fits any standard size filing 
cabinet—allows for unlimited expan- 
sion. See the difference! 


GS 
or Globe-Wernicke 


CINCINNAT OHIO 
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that this plan reneged on the earlier 
promises made by OPA officials that 
wage increases on the 1943 pack would 
be covered. But CCC said it could not 
change its course unless Vinson issued 
a new directive. 

In the meantime, additional uncer- 

tainty was injected into the picture by 
CCC’s inability to define precisely what 
it meant by a “hardship” case. It wasn’t 
until last week that this phrase was 
cleared up by the new Vinson directive 
to CCC outlining the profit percentages 
marking the line of demarcation be- 
tween successful and hardship opera- 
tions. 
@ Clash Reported—According to trade 
reports, the latest directive was pre- 
ceded by a hot exchange of letters be- 
tween War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones and Vinson. The former is be- 
lieved to have asked Vinson to release 
CCC from the restrictions of the earlier 
directive on the ground that it put the 
government in the position of going 
back on a firm commitment. Vinson is 
reported to have replied that the com- 
mitment could not be honored since it 
was made by relatively minor officials 
and could not be carried out in the 
light of the President’s hold-the-line 
order. 

Canning industry leaders, joined by 
their friends in WFA and OPA, be- 
lieve that Vinson’s stand will seriously 
jeopardize the size of the 1944 pack. 
They contend that industry morale has 
been shattered by the two Vinson direc- 
tives and that many canners will not 
put heart and soul into plans for next 
year, particularly when they have no 
guarantee that the government will 
stick to any commitments. 

@ Open the Books—Another barb in the 
situation from the industry’s standpoint 
is this: In filing an appeal for reimburse- 
ment of increased wages, a canner must 
divulge his financial operating state- 
ment for the whole 1943 season. If his 
operations in fruits or nonsubsidized 
“minor” vegetables are profitable 
enough to absorb losses sustained in 
packing the subsidized “major” vege- 


tables, he will not be reimbursed by , 


CCC for his wage increases. 

On the other hand, if the canner’s 

total operation shows a profit of less 
than the standards established by Vin- 
son, he will be reimbursed only to the 
extent that increased wages on the ma- 
jor vegetables contributed to his plight, 
and in no event will his reimbursement 
be more than an amount required to 
lift his total operation to Pres var es- 
tablished in the directive. 
@ Fears for 1944—Because of this, in- 
dustry men and some government offi- 
cials fear that next year canners will 
refuse to pack those lines which are un- 
profitable and will concentrate on those, 
primarily the major vegetables, which 
are sure to bring in profits under price 
ceilings. 


Whisky Whitlig 


American Distilling, 3 
to pay out its inventory q 
dividend, draws editorial 
for mad rise in price of sha 


Owners of shares in the Tom \ 
Distillery heaved a coy 
satisfaction on Monday 
Detroit judge dissolved in 
which threatened the 
bution of whisky stocks to share! 
(BW—Nov.] 3’43,pl 1] Vith 
spired sense of timing, t! in; 
set the date for three days before ( 
mas when 27 gal. of whisky w 
passed out for each shar 


11,500,000 Gallons—The any 


ment rekindled interest the sim 
distribution of much greater magnit 
proposed by the American Distij 
Co. (BW —Nov.20'43,p82). Amen 
is giving liquor-purchase rights t 
stockholders. All its whisky stoc 
warehouses (some 240,000 bbl 


gal. each) are to be distributed pro 1 
to the holders of the company’s 250, 
common shares. 

Lawyers are busy on the comp 
tions of the transaction, details of w 
were momentarily expected this we 
It is reported that there has beenag 
away from the idea of issuing wareho 
certificates to stockholders. This 
considered necessary since consw 
cannot buy whisky direct from ma 
facturers. 

@ Dealers to Participate—The sche 
since considered would provide 

stockholders to obtain their divider 
at regular retail outlets. In this 

American Distilling would cut in { 
regular avenues of trade on the dé 
thereby protecting the goodwill of 
distributors. 

Most likely mechanics would be 

the company to write each stockhol 
telling him how much whisky he wou 
get, instructing him to go to a deg 
nated retailer, and there to pay a des 
nated price based on the compan 
production cost which is $30 a) 
(This is less than half the ceiling png 
but the buyer would also have to p 
heavily to meet excise and profit tay 
bottling and other charges.) 
e Safekeeping Problem—Since 4 © 
sumer cannot legally buy or sell liqud 
the delivery to large shareholders wo 
entail a serious storage and protect 
problem. It is thought that this can 
solved by consigning the liquor to leg 
mate buyers in the trade. 

Another headache for the mana 
ment is equalizing the distribution 
accordance with the varying value 
the different whiskies. Who is to§ 
the valuable old whisky and who # 
younger distillations? A proposed ol 
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We don’t know where the 
many war products produced 
at American Central will 
finally wind up, but we do 
know we are making a lot of 


them —and fast. The Ameri- 


can home, because of our 
experience, will one bright 
day enjoy kitchen equipment 
not only thoroughly practi- 
cal but with plenty of help- 


ful imagination included. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING 


c. 2 © ee RR oS V 
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CORPORATION 


N DIANA 


“Fire Power” is a two-edged force. 
Applied by our weapons of war, it 
is driving the enemy nearer and 
nearer to complete defeat. Gener- 
ated by combustibles in a vital 
war plant, “fire power” can cause 
crippling delays of war production 
in a dozen other plants. 

Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems are helping assure plenty of 
effective fire power for our fighting 
forces by guarding against destruc- 
tive fire power in plants producing 
such critical war products as: 


Airplanes, Airplane Parts, Armor 
Plate, Aviation Carburetors, Avia- 
tion Engines, Cold Strip Steel, 
Electric Power, Engine Parts, Forg- 
ings, Motor Fuel, Plastics, Processed 
Fabric, Rubber Products, Solvents, 
Tanks, Tank Engines. 

An extremely wide variety of 
indoor and outdoor hazards—large 
orsmall—can be efficiently protected 
by individually engineered Cardox 
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sa Liability... 


“FIRE POWER”- 


— 


Fire Extinguishing Systems. By 
instant smothering of fire and 
cooling of combustibles through 
mass discharge of low pressure, low 
temperature carbon dioxide, they 
provide the all-important advan- 
tages of fast, complete extinguish- 
ment .. . without damage to plant 
and equipment by the extinguishing 
medium. 

Today Cardox is concentrating on 
(1) Fire Extinguishing Systems 
needed to insure more effective 
“fire power” for our Armed Forces; 
(2) plans to increase the efficiency 
of fire protection, both today and 
after the war. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion, write on company letterhead 
for Bulletin 10123. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING ° CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices ia New York * 
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tion is to mix all the stock: nt, 
blend. 
© Other Products—The dis! ::butio, 


put American Distilling 5 yt 9 “™ 
whisky business until the \ +r js o rv ab 
until the distilleries are allowed to tock 
vert from industrial to drin) ing alec) a7 TI 
It retains its plants. Also it  ontiny “id fo 
market other beverages. I+ sells » mad lit 
brandies, wines, and the C irta Bi, wt 
beer brewed in Mexico. ‘_" te 
Its latest diversification move js jp po ic 
nonalcoholic field through irchay ‘ect 
control of the Moxie Co., « soft ¢; ‘fi ms 
concern operating chiefly in New f ce 
land. Moxie is not a cola drink } nists 
chances are that the company , Ne fc 
change the formula to include oii Jer | 
thereby putting it in a position to q na cl 


pete with Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, a. Are 
the host of other colas. 


. meric 
@ Market Bonanzas—Like American) liqui 
tilling, Moxie stock skyrocketed in fibes are 
cent trading. It has more than Quillmiders | 


rupled in value since the sumng 
Moxie stock is sold over-the-coun) 
American via the New York Stock f 
change. Kindred gyrations of the | ks 
stocks have moved the wisenheimer 
Wall Street to declare that some nif reig 
have been put over by insiders. (Am 
ican Distilling stock hit a new high nds, C 
112% Tuesday; low for the year was 15 

Leslie Gould, financial editor of 4 fee 
New York Journal-American, has beimorts 
lambasting the distilling company pn 
cipals ever since the stock began its malipearly 
dance. His targets are Russell Browdiliscon’ 
head of American Distilling, and To ating 
Bragg, who was until Oct. 15 a directofii frei 
@ Past Histories—Bragg, owner of a nfl line: 
ing stable, is commonly associated @iMpacifi 
Wall Street gossip with Ben (Sell 'Enlione c 
Smith in many market operations of tianspe 
early thirties. During the Pecora invegilne § 
tigation, conducted by the U. S. Sena this 
in 1933, Brown was put on the skevd@ilarter 
and asked to explain some high-la 
pool operations in the stock of Ama 
can Commercial Alcohol, forerunner 
American Distilling. 

The records show Brown and Brag 
to be the principal holders of Amena 
Distilling shares; Brown and his wife 
listed as owners of 20,000 shares 
Bragg of 14,200. 
e SEC Has a Preventive—While fini 
cial circles always buzz about “ins 
cleanups” when stocks score spectacu 
advances such as that in American Di 
tilling, Securities & Exchange Commi 
sion rules are designed to prevent sui 
things from actually happening; insé 
ers’ profits on short-term speculation 4 
subject to recapture by the company. 

The Gould articles, nevertheless, bla 
at the fact that the rise in price occuttt 
on the strength of rumors or on know 
edge which insiders possessed but di 
not make public until later. The Jou ms be 
nal-American writer also harps on Ment 
fact that Bragg removed himself foam in 


the category of an insider by resig™! 
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ctor as of Oct. 15, but that the 
Stock Exchange was not noti- 
yis until late in November after 
the fireworks. 

any to Profit—American Distill- 
be about $7,200,000 to the 


nto a« 


ution 


It of 
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Cd to i. stocks are sold to stockholders 
'S alco. d. The company entered the 
tina eld following repeal with no 
re ls Nn 


and little money. It has pro- 
without spectacular advertising 
gccepted brands. 

ublicized of its early moves 
election of Gene Tunney, the 
uff magnate, as chairman of its 
Gene endeared himself to the 
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“rink, i onists by habitually bawling out 
P2ny Willers for what columnist West- 
ude qq Pegler satirizes as promotion of 
to coglfhing, character-building whisky.” 
Cola, Are Thirsty—Big rivals don’t 

merican Distilling for promot- 
“rican Di jiquid dividend idea. Their 
ted in Bes are being deviled to death by 
‘a quill&iders demanding whisky rather 
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reight traffic on western 
ds, groaning under Pacific 
n,eased by the coordinat- 
torts of ex-MOP man. 


any pr 
N its early a year the government and 
| Brow scontinental railroads have been 
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freight trafic bottlenecks on 
lines as shipments of war goods 
Pacific theater increased. The re- 
ne of the success stories of war- 
nsport. 

we Status—Directing and coordi- 
this joint operation from his 
arters in Chicago is W. F. Kirk, 


pting ag and efficiently to 
8 


his Chicago office, W. F. Kirk 
bottlenecks that develop in war 
ents along 137,000 miles of rail- 
in 24 states. 
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former assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines. Kirk’s status is 
unique in transportation in that he is 
the nominee of the railroads, but 
clothed with the authority of an agent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and a regional director of the Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

e How He Operates—With the wealth 
of information made available to him, 
Kirk can spot threats of congestion at 
a glance. 

If, for example, more than 40% of 
the cars that moved into a terminal in 
the preceding 24 hours are still awaiting 
movement, that terminal immediately 
comes under scrutiny, and interested 
carriers are contacted. 
© Roads Seek Help—Often a railroad it- 
self will enlist aid. An operating official 
may call him to say that an unusual 
flow of traffic threatens to put his road 
under pressure at some division point in 
the Southwest. Kirk is immediately on 
the telephone arranging for other roads 
to take over 10, or 20, or 50 cars each, 
at points many miles distant from the 
threatened terminal. 

In such a situation recently, Kirk 
within two hours had contacted several 
carriers and arranged the rerouting or 
diversion of more than 400 cars, direct- 
ing their delivery at junctions from 200 
to 600 miles from the threatened area. 
e Know-How Needed—Late in 1942, 
when the carriers could see westward 
traffic volume pointing toward unheard- 
of peaks, they decided that blunt, tough- 
minded Frank Kirk was the man with 
the operating know-how to take over the 
job of directing traffic. 

The government agreed in the choice, 

and conferred the necessary powers. 
Kirk’s jurisdiction extends over 137,000 
miles of railroad in 24 states, including 
all the territory from the Canadian 
boundary to New Orleans lying west of 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers. 
@ Rerouted 75,000 Cars—Since opening 
his office last Feb. 1, Kirk has diverted 
or rerouted more than 75,000 carloads 
of transcontinental freight under 97 
mandatory orders. Many more thou- 
sands of freight loads have been de- 
toured voluntarily by the railroads, act- 
ing on their own initiative and in 
consultation with his office. 

A formal “Kirk order” usually speci- 
fies a diversion of freight from one road 
to another or several roads until further 
notice, and may be necessitated by un- 
usually heavy traffic originating on the 
first road, or by a washout or other acci- 
dent. The order is usually of short 
duration, and is directed to railroad op- 
erating officers, as it affects operations 
only. ° 
@ Ounce of Prevention—More character- 
istic of Kirk’s operations, however, are 
his informal activities, usually by tele- 
phone, to anticipate and prevent 
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If your manufacturing process requires 
the gathering and handling of small parts. 
Lewis Boxes may be the means to do the 
job faster, safer, better, and with less man- 
power, The Masonite Presdwood panel- 
led boxes shown provide a strong, stain- 
and splinter-proof container for receiving 
processed bobbins in a textile plant. Boxes 
of woven wood and wire may serve 
your purpose. Tell us your problem. 


G. B. LEWIS CO. Dept. W12, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


Rectigraph photocopying machines produce 
exact, error-proof copies of anything written, 
printed or Eien. Accurate and speedy, this 
modern method of copying releases man- 
power, saves time and money, helps to con- 
trol, coordinate and — vital war work 
in hundreds of plants. Simple to install and 
operate—no darkroom required. Investigate 
Rectigraph as an immediate and post-war 
investment. Write for complete facts. 


THE HALOID CO., 735 Halold St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN. PRINTED OR DRAWN 


IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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|itam* 1's no wonder that Timm Air- 


craft Corp. depends on SKILSAW 
ZEPHYRPLANES for surfacing its famous 
plywood trainers. This 3-IN. BELT SANDER 
is perfectly balanced tovproduce the satin- 
smooth finish necessary on 
every inch of wing, tail and 
fuselage. It’s powerful and 
ruggedly built to provide peak 
output and long trouble-free 
operation. Yet, SKILSAW 
ZEPHYRPLANE is light and 
compact foreasy day-long han- 


SKILSAWS 


dlingeven by women workers. — 
Ask your distributor to dem- 

onstrate SKILSAW ZEPHYR- 

ye > “page” 

PLANE on your surfacing jobs , 


. . on wood, metals, plastics 
or compositions. See for your- 
self how much it saves—in 
time, money and manpower! 
Phone your distributor now! 


BELT SANDERS 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


. 
BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


cS WANDS 
£ AMERICR 
\ sper PRODUCTIVE t 


\\ 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Skilsaw Tools are sold by teading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


* 
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trouble. He prefers not to delegate au- 
thority, but to work alone, within phys- 
|‘ical limitations, and assume _ responsi- 
bility for his decisions. 

Through daily wire reports from 
Class I roads operating in his territory, 
he gets these facts: the number of 
trains and number of cars, loaded and 
empty, moving in and out of major ter- 
minals every 24 hours; number of 
loaded and empty cars awaiting move- 
ment in each direction; number of trains 
held out of terminals for one hour or 
more, reflecting the fluidity of yards; 
number of cars set out short of destina- 
tion for any reason; number of trains 
delayed two hours or more for motive 
power, or for crews; number of crews 
relieved under the 16-hour law; and any 
shortages of switch engines through lack 
of manpower. 

In addition, Kirk has access to car 

supply figures of the Assn. of American 
Railroads. 
e@ No Priorities—Kirk turns a deaf ear to 
pleas that one shipment have “priority” 
over another. His orders are to divert 
quantity, not quality, and he sticks to 
that routine. 

Many railroad men, and shippers as 
well, credit Kirk’s activities with ward- 
ing off freight priorities, which were a 
major factor in the congestions that 
brought railroads under federal control 
during the World War. 
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Detroit's Air Ta 
Greyhound sprouts 
for helicopter runs betwee 
terminal and airport but 
a cloud over the certificate 


What may be the first 
America to operate a he 
been issued in Michiga: 
ity isa bit clouded. ~ 
e Greyhound Operation— | he cert) 
of convenience and necc 
by the state Board of A 
Great Lakes Greyhound Skyways 
subsidiary of Great Lakes Grey 
Bus Lines. It covers operation of 
taxi service between thx Detroit 
Airport and the downtown 
Greyhound terminal, and of an 
city run between Detroit, interme 
points, and Bay City, Mich 

Whether the permission will ¢ 
up depends on both the federal ang 
Michigan legislatures. In ( ongres 
Lea bill, reported out of committed 
in November, would prohibit s 
carriers from operating sky lines, 
@ Jurisdictional Question—In Mich 
the powers of the Acronautics } 
are murky. In fact, the certificate’s 
ance was delayed some time whi 
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INTERNATIONAL TVA 


Rapidly becoming a veritable mecca 
for engineers and scientists from a 
| dozen foreign countries is Tennessee 
| Valley Authority's vast industrial em- 

pire—almost the size of England. To 
| study TVA’s advanced technique in 
| flood control, hydroelectrics, and other 
projects, engineers converge «from 
Mexico, Honduras, Chile, Argentina, 


~ * Uruguay, Colombia, Russia, and 
tw] P 


China (BW—Jun.5’43,p100) —s0 
staying as long as 15 months. Lat 
admirers of the colossus are the Lat 
American diplomats ent« tained 
cently at Cherokee Dam. Guests 4 
hosts (left to right): Don Arturo Lar 
Venezuelan chargé d'affaires; Gord 
Clapp, TVA general manager; impo 
Don Carlos N. Brin, Panamas 4 
bassador plenipotentiary; David Li 
enthal, TVA chairman; and Dr. D 
Julian R. Caceres, Honduras mins! 
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repower of a Fortress 


is is a sight that Axis pilots have 
ed to dread. 


tis one of the reasons the Japs an- 
need that America had introduced 
four-engine fighter plane,” when a 
w model of the Boeing Flying 
riress* first went into battle action 
a the Pacific. 


ie La 

ned tis why British Air Chief Marshal 
ests aif/' Philip Joubert recently declared: 
o Lar almost looks as though the Fortress 
Gordie of bomber has defeated the con- 


er; [porary fighter.” 


The main job of the Fortress is, of 
course, high-altitude precision bomb- 
ing. Its objectives are often deep in 
enemy territory, hundreds of miles be- 
yond the range of fighter escorts. 
Fortress crews, therefore, must be 
equipped to handle the hottest opposi- 
tion the enemy can send against them. 
They are! Each Fortress can spit 
thousands of bullets in ariy direction, 
with deadly accuracy up to half a mile. 
A formation of 18 Fortresses can place 
a curtain of fire around itself totaling 
more than 5 tons of lead a minute! 


mish . 
un THE TERMS “‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND “"STRATOLINER’”’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


That’s why the Fortresses are chosen, 
day after day, for the toughest assign- 
ments. Their crews are among the fin- 
est in the world. In addition to the 
almost unbelievable accuracy of their 
bombing, they have earned for the 
Fortress the description of “deadliest 
fighter-plane destroyer of the war.” 


You will find that Fortress crews have 
deep respect for Boeing design and engi- 
neering, whole-hearted confidence in 
Boeing integrity of manufacture. They 
have good reason to know that . . . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


1d Li 
yr. Di DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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With things as they are now, every 
day is moving day for millions of 
tons of coal and building material 
—for countless yards of dirt on 
road and building sites. Rapid, eco- 
nomical handling of mountains of 
raw material is essential to low-cost 
production of the goods which 
make people healthier, more com- 
fortable, better fed. Coal, for ex- 
ample, would be higher-priced were 
it not for equipment which brings 
to its handling the strength and 
stamina of giants. 


Wherever power shovels, cranes 
and draglines are used, there too 
you will find Twin Dise Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives. In this field, 
as in so many others, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s quarter century 
of experience in industrial clutch 
design and manufacture adds to 


/ 
/ 


S FOR MOUNTAINS 
ys 


the store of knowledge needed to 
make man’s work easier. 

Here is one fact which has be- 
come crystal clear under conditions 
governing operation of industrial 
equipment today. Whether it’s'a 
tractor clutch or oil rig power take- 
off; a marine gear or hydraulic 
torque converter on a rail car, a 
power link built by Twin Disc adds 
more than its share to the stamina, 
endurance and dependability of the 
equipment on which it is used. 

If you build, buy or use equip- 
ment having both driving and 
driven units, it will pay you to know 
Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic 
Drives well. Get in touch with 
Twin Disc engineers now. for the 
kind of help and information which 
improves equipment performance 
and lowers operating costs. Twin 
Disc CiutcH Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Drives cushion shock loads and prevent engine 
stalling, provide automatic adjustment of speed to load so engine operates 
at its most efficient speed. 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch 


7 Hydraulic 
; Power Take-off Torque 
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J LCT ¢ 
tions. 
Manferd Burleigh, president of 
| Lakes Greyhound, said that hj G 
pany expects to obtain two 9; * 
1elicopters within a year for use g ~ 
routes. He said that a pctition y 
filed with the War Production q 
for issuance of the necessan matd 
immediately on receipt of the oper 


| ets and make important savings W 


| tax revenue—no one will estimate 
| much, but it might run to hundreds 


was decided whether th. po,,3 
Public Utilities Comn el 
diction. But Michigan 
rector Thomas E. Wals!) said 4, 
legislature would clarify |i; boa,,. 
ers at the next session, » nd piy, 

mission to regulate air carrier | 


n held 


ronautic 


permit. 

@ Speed Advantage—Burlc ich pron 
cruising speeds of 75 miles an hoy 
the intercity run, cutting the tin 
Bay City to about 90 minutes, 
pared with wartime speed of about 
hours and prewar time of four hoy; 
auto or bus. Fares, he indicated. y 
be slightly lower than regular gi; 
fares—probably between four and 
cents a mile. 


Treasury Loses 


U.S. is set back agai 
fight on “community prope 
laws as Circuit Court upho 
the Oklahoma statute. 


The United States Treasury has 
another round of its fight to pre 
the spread of the “community prop 
income tax privileges long enjoyed 
married couples in eight states 
defeat was suffered in the Tenth Ugg The 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Denver i 1938 
week when the court uplield the Qjplans 
Court of the U.S. which had decider. He 
in favor of the Oklahoma Commu prov 
Property Act of 1939. the | 
@ Fight May Go Up—Next round 1 
be in the United States Supreme Co 
Defeat for the government there wo 
open up the possibility that other st 
would enact similar laws—Oregon 
done so already this year—thus pro 
ing a way for married couples in 
states where the legislatures could 
induced to act to divide their com 
property income equally for income 
purposes, and so stay in lower tax br 


the joint income is large. . 
The Treasury would lose « onsidera 


millions of dollars yearly. 
@ Technical Distinction—Married cogil Un 
les throughout the U.S. can make 4@f we 
arate returns on income from sepat aylo 
property, or derived from separate er, 
Those in community property sagjum 
have the added privilege of splitting #fChns 
income, for income tax purposes, ™ 


y 
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1 There’s a story thy tell here at 
Taylor Instrument about a man who 
achieved his lifelong ambition to own 

a good barometer. ‘Tenderly rpc 3 
ping it, he found it appeared to be 
stuck at “hurricane.” So he wrote the 
store an indignant letter and went 
down to the post office to mail it. And 
when he got back, his house was gone! 


th pro 
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Sn Salata 


ates 

enth The explanation was the New England hurricane of 300 years later Torricelli’s idea helped the U. S. 
Jen 1938. But our story really begins in 1643 when the Army Engineers win the “Battle of the Bulldozers.” 
| the @@alian scientist ~ Aes, To Torricelli invented the barom- their struggle to build new roads across Sicily. Delicate as 
d deciffier. Holding a mercury-filled tube in a vessel of mercury, a watch, this Taylor Surveying Aneroid Barometer is one of 
mn proved that the weight of a mercury column is balanced scores of such instruments we make for engineers, sports- 


the pressure of the air outside. men, and others who appreciate Taylor Accuracy. 
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dc Uncle Sam is now taking about all the barometers War plants still get first call on Taylor Instru- 
jake we can make. To say nothing of the hundreds of other ments. But our backlog of critical war orders is fast 
sepa@@@aylor Instruments going to war and war industry. How- being whittled down to the point where lower-priority 
ate 0 er, you may still be able to find a few Taylor Auto- orders will permit reasonable delivery schedules. Ask your 
y SUmumeters ($6 to $9). One would look pretty in Pop’s Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
ting MChristmas stocking—especially wrapped up in a War Bond! Rochester, New York, and Toronto, Canada. 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


for problems 
like these: 


PROBLEM: To cut time and cost of 

handling coiled steel strip. 

SOLUTION: In 1923 Baker introduced 
the ram truck, with immediate 
savings to a steel mill of 35 man hours 
per carloading. 


te PROBLEM: To handle green foundry 
cores efficiently with minimum 
breakage. 
SOLUTION: The same fleet of Baker 
Trucks has been doing this for a large 
tool manufacturer for 15 years. 


© PROBLEM: To speed maintenance of 
air transports. 

SOLUTION: Baker Hy-Lift Truck with 
crane attachment cut time of removing 
and installing motors and carrying them 
to and from test stands. 

4 | PROBLEM: To find additional storage 
space for a large publisher. 
SOLUTION: 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 

space made 20,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space with a Baker Hy-Lift Truck, which 
paid for itself in 18 months rental sav- 
ings, and also cut car loading time by 34. 


5] PROBLEM: To obtain additional plant 
space for a machine manufacturer. 
SOLUTION: Baker Crane Truck stores 

dies and heavy parts in yards, releasing 
inside space for production. 


6) PROBLEM: To cut operating costs in 
a large grocery warehouse. 
SOLUTION: Baker Telescoping Fork 

Truck plus a conveyor system realized 
gross savings of $153.00 per week, or 
$7,956.00 per year. 

7) PROBLEM: To cut handling costs in 
a paper mill. 

SOLUTION: A fleet of Baker Trucks 
realized actual savings of 80% over 
former methods. 


8] PROBLEM: To increase productive 
capacity without enlarging plant. 
SOLUTION: Addition of mezzanine 

floor and substituting Baker Crane 
Truck for overhead crane removed. 


19) PROBLEM: To cut handling costs in 

a rubber plant. 

SOLUTION: A Baker Fork Truck cut 
handling time 50%, and returned 150% 
on the investment the first year. 

PROBLEM: To speed aircraft 

production. 

SOLUTION: Several large aircraft 
manufacturers use Baker Trucks 
for spotting fuselages, engines and 
en in position for assembly, 

or die handling, and for other 
handling operations. 

If you have a similar problem, a Baker 
Material Handling Engineer can belp you. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street * Cieveland, Ohio 


BaRer INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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property acquired after marriage and 
owned in common. 

The community property provisions 
were originally part of the laws of Texas, 
Washington, Arizona, California, Lou- 
isiana, New Mexico, Idaho, and Nevada. 
They derive from the old Spanish law 
and long antedate the federal income 
tax amendment. 

@ Division of Income—Under them, 
— speaking, all property acquired 

y a couple after marriage may be held 
in common. When federal income tax 
acts were passed, couples in such states 
began to split their income from such 
common property in half, making sep- 
arate returns. 

The Supreme Court upheld the prac- 

tice as to five states, and the govern- 
ment then gave up. Repeated attempts 
in Congress to end the privilege by 
stipulating that the “manager” of the 
estate must make a single return for all 
its income have been defeated, the 
latest attempt having been made in 
1941 when senators from the commun- 
ity property states threatened a fili- 
buster. 
@ Loss of $1,500,000—Then the Okla- 
homa legislature, pained by the growing 
practice of owners of large oil fortunes 
to move their legal residences to the 
neighboring community states of Texas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico, provided 
that Oklahoma couples could, if they so 
desired, divide equally their common 
property incomes for tax purposes. Ac- 
cording to the government's brief in 
Denver, 1,016 Oklahoma couples took 
advantage of this within 19 months 
after the act took effect, costing the 
Treasury income tax revenue of $1,500,- 
000. 

Lawyers for the defendant taxpayer, 

C. C. Harmon of Nowata, Okla., argued 
that Congress has refused to abolish the 
privilege, and that it therefore must ap- 
prove the community property princi- 
ple. Harmon, assessed for a deficiency 
of $11,029 by the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, would be refunded $9,022. 
@ Technical Dissent—~The Denver de- 
cision was split, two to one, but there is 
little comfort for the government even 
in the dissent, written by Circuit Judge’ 
Walter L. Huxman. He affirmed the 
right of Oklahoma to “make available 
the benefits of the community property 
law for income tax purposes.” But he 
insisted the state “could not pass a com- 
munity property law in form, and yet 
for all practical purposes leave the estate 
or me ply and right of management, 
control, or enjoyment, the same as be- 
fore the passage of the law.” 

He said that in the traditional com- 
munity property states, the interest of 
one spouse is fully protected even as 
against the other, but in Oklahoma, the 
person who manages the estate and in 
whose name it is can entirely extinguish 
it by debts or bad management, without 
recourse on the part of the other. 


COMMUNITY SAViNgg 


Sen. Robert M 
placed in the Cong: 
oe a — in 1941, estimating 
follows the savings then pos 
to spouses Siiivine the’ 
munity property” 
dividing property in 
for federal income { 


LaFollg 
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| ivilege : 
ne equal 


Total Income of 
Married Couples 
$ 5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
a 
 ) 
y. ee 
500,000 
750,000 
000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


Sen. LaFollette added that. ; 
1938, total federal income tax rq 
turns in the eight communi 
property states numbered 950,77) 
of which 45,417 or 4.78% we 
made under the community prop 
erty provision. But the net i 
come reported was $2,877,411] 
000, of which $530,819,000 y 
under the community proper 
provision, or 18.95%. 


PLANE MARKET 


Postwar volume of personal aird 
sales will depend largely on the u 
of future aircraft designs, govem 
support of flight training for the yo 
of the nation, provision of adeq 
landing facilities under govem 
sponsorship, and simplification of b 
state and federal regulation of pers 
flying. 

These are the conclusions of lead 
members of the National Aviat 
Training Assn. (the nation’s fixed 
operators and aircraft distributors 
the Aircraft Distributors & Mfrs. As 
(manufacturers and _ distributors 
power plants, parts, accessories, 4 
equipment) in simultaneous meetings 
St. Louis last week that constitut 
N.A.T.A.’s fourth and A.D.M.A\'s 4 
annual convention. 

In surveying their postwar mark 
members of the associations stres 
the necessity for complete eliminati 
of daredevil aspects of flying and a sh 
of emphasis to the safety and reliabil 
features of airplanes for future aitct 
shows. The possibility of convert 
the Civil Air Patrol imto a nation-w 
organization to supervise pilot train 
was discussed. 

The spinproof Skyfarer (developed | 
General - Aircraft Corp.) was dem@ 
strated, and the Ercoupe, also 2 ™ 
control, spinproof plane, was on view 
nearby Parks Air College. 
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eamateur is still in radio... 


All through the development of radio communications you'll find the 
mark of the radio amateur. His desire to accomplish the seemingly im- 
possible and the rough treatment he gave his “ham rig” helped create 
and develop better radio technique. Thus the radio amateur is directly 
responsible for much of the superior radio and electronic equipment 
being used by the military services today. Eimac tubes, created and de- 
veloped in the great amateur testing ground are a good example. They 
had to possess superior performance capabilities in order to become 
first choice of the leading radio amateurs. 

Their ability to withstand momentary overloads of as much as 600% 
and their unconditional guarantee against premature failures due to 
gas released internally are two potent reasons why they are today first 
choice of the leading electronic engineers 
throughout the world. 

Today the radio amateur is off the air as an am- 
ateur but he’s still in radio as a professional. And 
wherever he is...in the army, navy and marine 
corps...in the great electronic laboratories and 
factories .. he’s still using Eimac tubes. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, Inc., SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 
Plants at: Salt Lake City, Utah and San Bruno, California 


Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, California, U.S. A. 


Follow the leaders to 


Eimac 250T 
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Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards 


will help make your office seem as quiet as 
a mouse. Fact is, they flow so smoothly 
through Elliott Addressing Machines — 
never jamming —that they are practically 
noiseless. These modern, all-fibre address 
plates print visibly and in plain view of 
the operator. And they are guaranteed for 
10,000 impressions. 


If you are still using old-fashioned 
methods of addressing, write today for 
your copy of “The Story of a Father and 
Son” —a fascinating account of the de- 
velopment of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY A WAR BOND TODAY 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. «for Social Security ... Taxes... Bill- 
ing . . . Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . . . Insurance 


Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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Furniture Curtailed 


Lumber-conservation order 
cuts manufacturers’ supplies 
16% next year, outlaws seven 
scarce species immediately. 


To relieve the lumber shortage fur- | 


ther (BW—Nov.6'43,p8), wood furni- 
ture manufacturers will be restricted 
next year to 84% of the board footage 
of lumber, exclusive of plywood and 
veneer, which they used for furniture 
and crating in 1943. Beginning im- 
mediately, they will be restricted in the 
use of seven particularly critical species 
of wood, under limitation order L-260-A, 
issued by the War Production Board. 

A listing of the general types of fur- 

niture that may be made out of the 
available lumber, and directions to 
manufacturers for filing reports on con- 
sumption and inventories of lumber, 
are included in the order. 
e Nonessentials Dropped—No major 
type of furniture is omitted from the 
listing. Only furniture that is less essen- 
tial or in little demand is missing. 

Cedar chests, dressing tables, exten- 

sion tables, dinette sets, step stools, 
porch chairs and settees, and most of 
the other usual types of home, office, 
and public and institutional furniture 
are on the list. Absent are such items 
as bird cages and stands, ferneries, home 
bars and cellarets, magazine racks, tea 
wagons, chaise longues, record cabinets, 
Lazy Susans, and towel racks. 
@ Inventories Limited—To effect equita- 
ble distribution of lumber, yet allow 
furniture manufacturers to keep their 
supplies large enough to permit them 
to operate efficiently, inventory limita- 
tions have been set at a six-month sup- 
ply for rough. lumber and at a three- 
month supp'y for plywood, veneer, and 
wood in other forms. 

In each case, the maximum supply 

allowed to be held by an individual 
manufacturer is determined on the basis 
of the rate at which he may use wood 
under the order. 
@ Seven Species Restricted—To satisfy 
the immediate lumber requirements for 
Army truck body and other important 
programs, restrictions have been placed 
on the purchase, sale, and use by furni- 
ture manufacturers of seven particularly 
critical species in the grades needed for 
those programs. The restricted species 
are ash, beech, yellow birch, hickory, 
hard maple, oak, and rock elm in No. 1 
common and higher grades. 

During December, each manufacturer 
may use for furniture 30% as many 
board feet of these woods as he used in 
the third quarter of this year. Begin- 
ning Jan. 1, his use of these woods is 
restricted to furniture built for the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, or 
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TO BACK A PROMISE 


As new director of the War Food Aj 
ministration’s office of materials ap 
facilities, ]. W. Millard, former adve 
tising man, has the job of makin 
good President Roosevelt's promis 
that farmers will get enough machi 
ery to meet 1944 goals (BW—No 
27'43,p64). Although his jurisdictio 
extends over all farm equipment ant 
facilities, Millard’s biggest headach¢ 
will be getting the needed machiner 
from manufacturers. | 
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War Shipping Administration. Use fog Fams 
other purposes will be permitted onl ©? th 
if the wood has not been purchased by inven 
the Central Procurement Agency, U. Sg" 
Army Engineers, within 60 days afte ™!O 
the manufacturer has filed a report o1 be pt 
the wood. devel 
Ea 
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Farm to Fame §™ 
as Wi 

That’s the Alger story of “- 
Philo Farnsworth, prodigy off wort 
television, whose industry ism °"° 
looking to a big future. _ 
sott- 

Visible sign of a corporation's coming 
of age, to the financial world, often \s = 
the listing of its shares on the New Yor =" : 
Stock Exchange. This fall, that momen- oo 
tous step was taken by the Farnsworth i 
Television & Radio Corp.—in techmique Jans 
one of the two biggest names in tele nT 
sion, yet in corporate background a rclr } 
tive upstart. — 
e Farm Boy Makes Good—The Fams - 
worth company started from scratch i 4 
a field populated with several giants 0 Ce 
production and research sources. Its ns = 
is in the best American tradition. 4, 
Hero of the epic is Philo ‘T. Fam ol 
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oth, born on a Utah farm in 1906. 
4¢ 16, he had figured out the principles 
{an electronic television system. At 
19, he had a laboratory angeled by San 
Fancisco bankers. By 1938, at 32, Phil 
Famsworth’s sggeory’d had been moved 
to Philadelphia, and he held innumer- 
Lble basic patents, as yet commercially 
ne} ploited. 
Three Concerns Merged—The big 
York banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
Co. was impatiently nursing the out- 
ft for its backers who already had in- 
hected almost $1,000,000. When two 
indiana concerns, Capehart, Inc., of Fort 
jayne, and General Household Utili- 
lies Co. of Marion, came to Wall Street 
that year for financial doctoring, Kuhn, 
oeb PP them with its television 
prodigy to form Farnsworth Television 
& Radio. 

Television had proved itself practical 
when the war broke out. The public 


00d Adgiig wanted this new entertainment. Equip- 
als ang ment was on sale for a price, and tele- 
r adveqm OUI studios were feeling their way 


toward workable techniques. But Pearl 
makin Harbor ended all that. 
rOms@l— @ Wartime Revolution—What has since 
nachinggml gone on behind the young art’s labora- 
—Noyl (ory doors is among the most closely 
diction guarded of military secrets. But it is no 
“E xcret that two years of war have carried 
Tit andl tclevision’s technical progress far beyond 
adach@M™ the point it could have reached without 
hinergam the stimulus of Army and Navy battle 
‘® icquirements. 

Nobody in television claims to have 
discovered the art singlehanded. Yet 
Famsworth and Radio Corp. of America 
d oni top the list. Each holds patents on basic 
sed bag aventions. It is a fair assumption that 
_U_ Sf commercially practicable television trans- 
s after mutting or receiving apparatus cannot 
ort ona b¢ produced without using some of the 

developments of both companies. 

Each licenses its patents to other com- 
panies on a royalty basis. Philco and 
American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., 
as well as RCA, are licensed under a 

ry off famnsworth patent. 
RCA Man Heads Merger—The Farns- 
y of worth-Capehart-General Household mer- 
y is ger's operations were financed by sale 
of a $6,000,000 issue of stock to the 
public. Chosen to run the company was 
oftspoken E. A. Nicholas, a radio old- 
ming fam timer who for years had headed RCA’s 
ten sg es department and later its successful, 

York ‘alistic patent-licensing department. 
»men- fag Under his management, the emphasis 
worth MM “8S placed on television, and this em- 
nique Mm Phasis has progressed to include basic 
‘elev MH "search in the entire field of electronics. 
| rela The company lost $740,000 in 1939 

and $180,000 in 1940. In 1941, still on 
‘ams fm Wilian business, it made $640,000. In 
ch inf |942, entirely on war business, the com- 
its of MM Paty turned back $7,000,000 on renego- 
s rise “ation of government contracts, made 
82,500,000 before taxes and reconver- 
‘ams: “ON reserves, carried $900,000 to sur- 
plus. Gross income from sales and roy- 
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Wherever Allied armies operate, engineers use 
Michaels Trestles for building military bridges. 


Bridges which can be thrown quickly across 
shallow streams or up to ponton bridges when 
deep streams or rivers must be crossed. Bridges 
sufficiently sturdy to carry heavy mobile equip- 
ment. Trestles for military bridges are only one 
of several Michaels’ contributions to the war 
effort. Until the war is won, all of Michaels’ 
resources will continue to be dedicated un- 
reservedly to the manufacture of war essentials. 
After victory, Michaels will resume the creation 
and production of scores of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metal products... Bronze Tablets, Time- 
Tight Exhibit Cases, MI-co Parking Meters, 
and many other needs of a world at peace. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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for Trickle or Torrent 


Clayton engineers have developed a new method of 
harnessing line pressure to control the flow of liquids 
or gases. Thousands of once difficult flow problems 
that formerly required complicated mechanical de- 
vices are solved simply and effectively by the smooth, 
quiet hydraulic action of Clayton Feather-Touch 
Valves. Among the principal applications are the 
following: 


FOR LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL — Altitude and 
float valves automatically maintain liquid levels in 
elevated tanks or reservoirs, with easy adjustment to 
variable levels or closing speeds. 


FOR REMOTE CONTROL — Controls and valves 
may be installed any reasonable distance apart, with 
single control for one or more valves, alternate flow 
control, and many other simple, positive applications. 


FOR PRESSURE REGULATION-Sensitive, silent 
control of fluid pressure, and prevention of water 
hammer, line shock or damage is assured with Clay- 
ton pressure regulators. 


Our engineers will be glad to give you detailed 
information on the application of Clayton Valves to 
countless industrial and municipal flow installations 
and to help solve your particular problems. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces include: 
Flash Type Steam Generators - Hydraulic Dynamometers - 
Kerrick Kleaners and Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds - 
Boring Bar Holders and Boring Bars. 


alties in the four years \ spect : 
$3,000,000, $5,000,000, 5 )0 pon .Sammmmlat PO’ 
and $26,000,000, with 1943 >, 
going substantially higher 


@ Farnsworth Works A \one— pd. pow 
Farnsworth has been resea — 2 ip for 
dent of the company sin its forn Tie 
tion, leaving its corporate ratior ear 
the executive staff. After a «ca +t | age al 
Wayne, he moved his labor.jton to | “i a 
Maine farm. Here he pursi pure cle sg 
tronic science, emerging _periodicy 00, 
with a red-hot discovery which the 2+ iynding 


man home-office engineering staf hy 
mers into shape for commercial or mj 
tary use. 

Major improvements of the past ty 
years that have been publicly disc! 


Reversi) 
it abov 
pne Wot 
the gr 
tantane 


include 7 
(1) Transmitting sets which can } ri - 
ricd in a suitcase and which pick up 8 er 
images in relatively poor light 5 Yolk 
(2) New receiving sets permit showig puld alt 
pictures as large as 18 by 24 vithogmmmstOPP® 
cumbersome design or costly maternal, wheqmmmportum 
the prewar standard was 10 by 12 in a rece 
(3) New circuits have been devised whichis sug) 
have the number of tubes needed upper 
(4) Tubes have been simplificd and sipeously 
duced in size. attrac 
(5) Mass production for military use h - de 
brought tube costs far below 1941 exp pe 
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tations. 

@ Postwar Outlook — Consequence 
these developments is that the postw 
television receiving set should cost pe 
haps 30% less than a comparable 194 
set. Programs can be better becau 
pickup is greatly simplified by portabi 
ity of equipment and adaptability to ex 
isting light. Visibility in the home wi 
be adequate for viewing from across 
room, eliminating crowding around 
small screen. Color television shoul 
come along a few years later. 


Manufacturers see tremendous possifiecifica 
bilities in the market for telecastingli, cor 
equipment as soon as this can be supfiental 


plied for commercial stations. Moi. } 
likely prospects are existing broadcaster ned f 
who want to safeguard their interests bat ca 
e Industrial Applications — } arnswortliiould | 
executives forecast other major markct#i Gove 
entirely outside the entertainment held iy th 


‘Business and industrial uses for wat ten 


simplified television equipment keepiiq the 
cropping up, subject always to the ccofBitness 
nomic limits of costs of the service and 
dollar value of expectable results. Some 
of the most promising of these markets 
may not involve radio links but will de 
pend upon wire connections ingele: 

Most of the industrial applicationsgjjon to 
thus far envisaged may be classified 3 atk, t! 
either remote visual control of ope jietrole 
tions, or transmission of images to HH A c 
mote points to reach larger audiences aboa 

Remote visual control opportunitisgiells, 
include plant, store, office, and school MM Last 
supervision (BW-—Sep.18'43,p98) yg well 
having pickup stations scattered at 4ll@™>Mar. 
critical points. The responsible exec ™jfom | 
tive could turn a selective camera switch ihe he 
at his desk and see everything in rangg™pas al 
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the pickup station thus brought in. 
ilar possibilities are presented by rail- 
freight classification yards, large 
¢metion projects, harbor installa- 
« and meter viewing throughout 
fe Powel! plants ’ 
Felp for Pilots—Commercial and pri- 
¢ airplane uses of related type are un- 
| consideration. By picking up a pic- 
of an airport and transmitting a 
tral pattern to all aircraft within 20 
vs, the pilots would get the azimuth, 
ation, range, condition, and trafhic 


nding strips. ; 
Reversing this procedure, a _— 
i above the instrument panel of a 
bie would permit a control operator 
the ground to read the instruments 
tantaneously and accurately at all 
nes that the aircraft was within range 
his receiving set. Likewise, one-way 
two-way television on freight trains 
id afford a useful liaison. 

toppers for Stores — Merchandising 
portunities of television were forecast 
recent Farnsworth advertisement. 
is suggested that the style show on 
upper floor of a store might simul- 
neously be shown in a display window 
attract passing pedestrians, and in 
her departments to interest shoppers 
eady in the store. 


EEL CASE TO GO ON 


Losing its plea to delay proceedings 
til war developments would permit 
ketup in steel production, Carnegie- 
inois Steel Corp. is scheduled to go 
trial in Pittsburgh federal court Feb. 
in the so-called fake steel test case 
bW—Oct.23’43,p27). 
The trial on two indictments, charg- 
the corporation with concealment 
facts in the testing of alleged sub- 
ecification steel — sent from 
he company’s Irvin Works to govern- 
ital agencies, originally was set for 
ke. 13. But Carnegie-Illinois _peti- 
oned for a continuance on the grounds 
hat calling of witnesses at this time 
ould interfere with war production. 
Government attorneys contended 
hat the trial would take only a week 
ten days, whereas company counsel 
id they would call 60 or more defense 
esses. 


A. DRILLS FOR OIL 


After months of dickering, the Los 
geles City Council has given permis- 
n to drill for oil in 600-acre Elysian 
atk, the city to get 21% royalty on any 
‘troleum found. 

A contract has been signed with the 
aboard Oil Co. to drill and develop 
ells, if successful, over the entire area. 
Last winter the Shell Oil Co. drilled 
well in another part of the city (BW 
Mar.13'43,p92) without complaints 
fom nearby residents. Unfortunately, 
he hole was a “duster” and the work 
4s abandoned. 
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War's impact has evolved new techniques 
which will be valued post-war procedures 


To “get thar fustest with the mostest 
men’’ means getting there ‘‘fustest’’ 
with machines of war as well—tanks, 
planes, ships, bombs, torpedoes, and 
a thousand other essentials. To do 
that, American industry has had to 
perfect new ways of turning out war 
materials—better, faster. 

Because heat-treating enters so 
largely into the making of most war 
materials, Gas has played a vital part 
in this rapid evolution of techniques. 
One aspect has been the creation of a 
new technique by which heat-treat- 
ing with Gas has been integrated 
with production so that each opera- 


tion, whether heating or quenching, 
is not a separate task but an in- 
tegrated part of the whole operation. 

All this new development will be 
available to industry after the war 
and will unquestionably help to pro- 
duce peacetime goods faster and 
better and at immensely lower cost. 
Ask your Gas company for help in 
fitting Gas to your post-war needs. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GAL, 


mee TREND ISTE 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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T H E WA R-ano BUSINESS ABROAD 


And Now the Second Front? 


Offensive action in the West, long deemed prerequisite 
to effective meeting of United Nations minds, seen as the 
probable fruit of the Teheran conference. 


The next important United Nations 
communiqué, written months ago and 
merely confirmed at Cairo and ‘Teheran, 
is expected to be issued by Gen. George 
C, Marshall and not by Recevel 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang. 

@ An Allied Commitment—This will be 
the communiqué on the launching of 
the coordinated assault on the European 


fortress from the “East, West, and . 


South.” This Alhed commitment to 
offensive action in the West has long 
been considered a prerequisite for any 
productive meeting of United Nations 
leaders (BW—Nov 20°43,p15). 

In the first of their momentous con- 
ferences, the Anglo-American leaders at 
Cairo outlined the scope of combined 
military operations in the Pacific and 
laid before China’s commander-in-chief 
the — on which the war and 
—- plans of the U. S. and the 

ritish Commonwealth are based. 

@ Down to Brass Tacks—Then at Tehe- 
ran, in their talks with Marshal Stalin 
(page 14), President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill reaffirmed 
military decisions and got down to brass 
tacks on political and economic ques- 
tions of the pre-victory and early post- 
war period. 

At neither of these conferences was 
the basic strategy of the war, laid out by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in consul- 
tation with Allied governments, ques- 
tioned or altered. ‘The military discus- 
sions concerned details of operations 
already planned and the exchange of 
sachet and operational information. 
@ Objectives Defined—The postconfer- 
ence declarations may satisfy the curi- 
osity of many, as intended, but they 
cannot—on the evidence of their sim- 
plicity—encompass the scope of the dis- 
cussions and decisions reached by the 
chiefs of state. 

On the Pacific front, the Allies agreed 
(1) upon future military operations; (2) 
to bring unrelenting pressure against 
the enemy; (3) to punish and restrain 
the aggressor; (4) to covet no PP for 
themselves; (5) to strip Japan of all ter- 
ritories taken by violence; (6) to assist 
Korea to independence; and (7) to per- 
severe in operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 
@ Agreed on Policy—On the European 
front, the Allies reported agreement (1) 
on common policy; (2) on scope and 
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timing of military operations; (3) on 
working together in peace to banish 
war; (4) on the tenets of the Atlantic 
Charter; and (5) on the future territorial 
integrity of Iran. 

ese are decisions of moment. But, 
perhaps more importantly, the meeting 
of leaders offered the first opportunity 
for an exchange of opinion on bigger 


problems of the future 
world organizations ani coop,.., 
and on the postwar prodiction a: 
tribution of raw material, Upop , 


TANCE, t+ 


ment on these subjects, ‘| peace, 
security of the world dep: id "i 
© Postwar View—Harry |. }jy 
who accompanied Presid: \\t Roose 
to the Middle East, has ay joung 


Russia will want $750,000.00 of y 
products every year for ton yea . 
the war, that China wil! y: 
000,000 of U. S. goods. 
There is some room for speculs 
on how such gigantic purchases y; 
paid for. Donald Nelson returned § 
Russia with the word that the So 
will pay cash for postwar rehabilitys 
China, extended $500,0(0,000 ¢ 
by the U. S., has asked for $200,009 
in gold and has received the firs 
shipments of the metal—presumabj 
ward off further inflation by distribys 


want §) 


‘ 1 Sip 


VANGUARD OF INVASION 


Ever increasing over Nazi-held Europe 
grow the roar of U.S. and British air 
squadrons, the thunder of bursting 
block-busters—the softening process 
for the long-awaited second front. Re- 


peated bombings have rocked indy 
trial cities in the Third Reich 4 
France, but severest blow to stagg 
ing German morale has been the § 
cent blasting of Berlin itself, not om 
the heart of the Nazi web but # 
proud national symbol of all Germat 


of) 
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«JM PROUD of you most times. You’re intelligent 
and successful, and even kind of handsome in 
a restrained sort of way. 
“But why do you talk to my women friends and 
me as if the news were all written in limericks unfit 
for feminine ears? 


“The news of fighting and rationing and taxes and the 
is hitting us women hard—taking away our menfolk 
laying hob with our servants—snarling up our shop- 
ig—gouging our budgets—cutting into our pin money. 
And the news of wartime inventions and postwar plan- 
g is deciding how we'll live for years to come! 


“Of course I read Time! What do you think I do with 
copies every week—line the shelves with them ?” 


If you think Mrs. Perturbed is unique, ask your 
own wife. 


Or ask any of the more than a million intelli- 
gent, wide-awake, well-informed girls who mar- 
ried their men on the way up—who share their 
husbands’ interests, their hobbies, their copies of 
TimE—who say they prefer TIME five to one over 
any other ad-bearing magazine they read. 


radays the Ullle woman knows 


NEwSMAGAZING 


yue WEEKLY 
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gold hoarding slugs in exchange for 
currency. 

@ Payment in Materials?—It has been 
suggested that Russia could repay the 
U. S. in critical materials to be stock- 
piled in this country against future 
needs—nickel, chrome; manganese, for 
instance—in the event we are unwilling 
to accept billions of dollars from the 
Soviet gold hoard. ‘The U.S. would ap- 
propriate funds for stockpiles and turn 
ever dollar balances to the Soviets for 
purchases of equipment here. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, also 

a recent Moscow visitor, reveals that 
Russia is to be a-participant in future 
consultations on world finance. Russia 
and 40-odd other United Nations are at 
work on postwar relief and agricultural 
problems. 
e Staff Expansion—F.ven more impor- 
tant, and perhaps arranged at the mili- 
tary conferences at Cairo and Teheran, 
is the prospect of an expanded Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, which would in- 
clude as principals representatives of the 
Red Army and, later, of the Chinese 
National Army. 

A natural outgrowth of this military 
cooperation would be admission of the 
Soviet Union and other chief nations to 
the war economy councils of the Anglo- 
American alliance, the combined boards 
for shipping, food, raw materials, and 
production. 

@ Postwar Guarantee—Just as it has been 
asserted that the United States and the 
United Kingdom have inextricably en- 


tangled their economies and must there- 
fore mesh their future policies and ac- 
tions, so a further integration of the 
United Nations, economically and po- 
litically, might be the surest guarantee 
of postwar cooperation. 

United Nations planning for peace 
has progressed farther and more swiftly 
in this war than in the last, and war- 
time interdependence has far exceeded 
the degree to which it advanced 25 
years ago. 


CANADA 
Wages Anchored 


“Inequalities” eliminated as 
justification for boost in King’s 
hold-the-line. program, finally 
unveiled under public pressure. 


OTTAWA-—Canada finally has cut 
wages loose from the cost of living. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s long- 
awaited revamped program for the war- 
tired civilian economy, instead of grant- 
ing labor the expected wage boost, 
places in effect a new hold-the-line plan. 

Farmers have had ceilings extended 
to cover all their products, not just key 
cost-of-living items. 

And civilians are getting a lift out of 


Soviet Russia has completed an- 
other arctic rail line tapping the min- 
cral wealth of the Far North. From 
Kotlas to Vorkuta (700 miles north- 
east of Archangel), the North Pechora 
Railway extends 1,148 miles to con- 
nect the Archangel-Vologda-Moscow 
and the Vologda-Leningrad railways 
with the new coal basins near- Vor- 
kuta on the Pechora River. 

The new line was- scheduled for 
construction before the -German- 
Soviet war, and in 1939 the first coal 
shaft was sunk near Vorkuta. By 
1941 production of coal had reached 
1,000,000 tons, was scheduled to top 
3,000,000 tons in 1942. It is consid- 
ered likely that this year’s production 
will be even higher. 

With the opening of the new line 
recently, the stockpile of better than 
6,006,000 tons has begun to move 
south to the industrial regions of 
Moscow and Leningrad, west by a 
circuitous route to the bunkers at 
Archangel and Murmansk, and east 
to the north Ural cities. 

Convict labor at the mines and 
“pioneers” will be better supplied, 


Reaching North for Minerals 


and the mines will receive heavier 
mechanized equipment. Besides coal, 
the region tapped by the railway con- 
tains untapped and unestimated 
quantities of oil in the neighborhood 
of Ukhta. 
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the prospect of more t 
to the release of a fey 
combination with th 
some manufacturing | 
46). 

® Action Forced—Ann 
plan was forced when lal 
over the three-month . 
no-strike pledge in w 
coal fields. In effect, O 
minor concessions, has b 
inflation barriers, and, t 
cry of disappointment, | 
promises of more and | 
come later. 

In place of the long-debated } 

wage ceilings are anchored at py 
levels. Only in the case of clear ini 
will upward adjustments be made 
equalities” no longer constitute. 
cation for increases. 
@ Wage Program Revised—Jhe 4; 
the cost of living—heretofore grant 
stipulated percentage wage rise q 
advance of a point in the index—y; 
invoked only in case of a three 
rise, and even then there is no pro 
except that unspecified action yi 
taken. 

Appeasement promises include 
labor, a new labor relations code t 
hibit unfair treatment of worker 
farmers, a postwar floor under { 
produce prices; and for the publi 
general, a national minimum socia 
curity program, including health 
age, and unemployment insurance 
@ To Harness Costs—The objectivd 
Ottawa’s current hold-the-line ord 
a harness around production costs, 
it comes as a letdown after the mo 
of waiting which followed submis 
of recommendations to the cabine 
August. 

Key factor in the situation was 
labor report of the National War La 
Board, which heard public, business, 
labor proposals in May. As a resul 
Chairman C. P. McTague’s majonty 
port, the labor member of the bo 
J. L. Cohen, went on strike; he was 
moved by Order in Council. Som¢ 
McTague’s recommendations—a gen 
lift in wage Ceilings to 50¢ an hour, 
instance—were scuttled by the price ¢ 
trol chiefs, and some of Cohen's m 
ity report recommendations are due 
be adopted. 

e@ Labor Court—Ottawa has now ¢ 
firmed expectations that a labor co 
independent of Minister Humph 
Mitchell’s Labor Dept. will be crea 
and a labor relations code embracin 
compulsory collective bargaining 

mula is now being drafted 

Adoption of McTague’s plan has 
blocked until now by Labor Dg 
heads, fighting to keep control of 
relations and prevent establishment 
an independent authority. \Vith 
control under NWLB and labor ' 
tions under another board, the 14 
Dept. will lose practically all com 
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—S 
THOUSANDTHS 
OF AN INCH... 


with an ordinary 
carpenter’s rule! 


Sounds silly, doesn't it—for a carpenter's rule is no precision instru- 
ment? But it could be! 


With o Jones & Lamson Optical Comparator, the shadow of 
@ small metal part measuring .001” projected at 6214 magnifications 
would appear on the screen 1/16” thick and could be measured with 
on ordinary carpenter's rule. 


Of course we do not suggest the use of a carpenter's rule in 
your inspection department. But you can use a technique as simple 
as this. 


We'll be glad to help you. Send samples and blueprints to Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont. 


For rapid, economical inspection ... BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT! 


Monvfacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic 
Thread Grinders ¢ Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies 
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freat you 
like people” 


“I know you never worked | 

in a factory before, Mildred, 

but you'll like it here, and 

you'll stay. The foreman told me that, when I 
started here...but I’d been around, see...so I 
thought it was some of that morale-buildin’ ma- 
larkey like they try to hand out in some plants. 

“But this plant és different. Maybe the reason is, 
like the foreman said, “The Old Man never forgets 
that folks are people.’ 

“I guess us women appreciate that even more 
than men do—that, and havin’ the management do 
things for us to make us feel at home. 

“Take for instance, this plant is always comfort- 
ably warm, no matter how cold it gets outside. 
*Tisn’t an Eskimo’s igloo one time and a Turkish 
bath another...you’re not catchin’ cold all the 
time either. ;, 

“I haven't had a cold keep me away from work 
in I don’t know how long. Just yesterday I hap- y+ 
pened to mention that to the foreman. ..and all he 
said was, ‘What do you think the Old Man put in Look in your phone book 


‘ ‘ >» »» for Modine representa- 
Modine Unit Heaters for? its eamaos “bee 


Catalogs 143-A and 143-B will tell you why. to Buy It” section. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 


emodine 


UNIT HEATER S 
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over labor matters and dri 
dinate status, correspondin 
the Dept. of Labor in \ 
@ Provinces Concur—The 
gaining system will be set 
measure but is intended to 
basis for a postwar design 
lations for Canada. Provi 
ments, which have peaceti 
tion over labor matters, ha 
concurrence in the principle 
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Cutbacks Studied 


Formula is in process fg 
cancellation of Dominion’s wa 
contracts; excess-profits tax ma 
be cut to ease load on industry 


OTTAWA-While some of Canada’s 
top dollar-a-year men are being released 
to return to private business, and relay 
tions of war controls have begun (B\\ 
Dec.4'43,p59), government heads ard 
working on a formula to govern cancel 
lation of war contracts and provide g 
yardstick for compensating contractors, 
@ Tax Cut Seen—Officials are studying 
proposals for assisting industrn finan. 
cially, and a cut in the 100°% exces. 
profits tax is in prospect. Another sug. 
gestion has been that a reconstruction 
agency, corresponding to the U. S. Re. 
construction Finance Corp., be set up. 

Canada is ready with answers to U.S, 

business men who raise an eyebrow at 
the jump on reconversion which their 
northern neighbor is planning. First, 
Ottawa contends, Canada has been in 
the war two years longer than the U.$, 
and devoted a bigger slice of its poten- 
tial exclusively to war; and second, Can- 
ada is in greater need of civilian goods 
because it never had anything approx 
mating U. S. stockpiles. 
@ Export Markets Watched—Ottawa is 
concerned with getting industry back 
into commercial lines in time to make 
a bid for export markets—because of the 
heavy Canadian reliance on export trade 
+but joint decisions on this phase of 
reconversion will be forthcoming after 
consultation among Britain, the U. S, 
and Canada. 

Ottawa is already talking about con- 

verting Minister C. D. Howe's Muni 
tions & Supply Dept., chief war produc- 
tion agency, into a department of 
reconstruction, with Howe as chief. 
@ Hopes Raised—Restrictions which 
have been lifted on the manufacture of 
some 500 consumer commodities have 
raised business hopes, but output cai 
only be resumed if the raw materials 
and manpower become available. Last 
week’s order relaxing control over cer 
tain types of structural steel, carbon 
steel, and wrought iron—added to the 
earlier lifting of the ban on scrap allt 
minum use—will help. 
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CHANGING A-C TO D-C—TO RUN A SUBWAY 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Wien you toast a slice of pum- 
pernickel, or turn on the radio, 
or flick a light switch at home, 
the chances are you're using alter- 
naling current, 

But many electrified railroads, 
electro-chemical plants, transit 
systems, coal mines, and machine 
shops need direct current — ob- 
tained from a-c lines by special 
conversion equipment. 

Today, ten percent of allenergy 
generated in the United States 
goes through electronic rectifiers 
— converting a-c to d-c more effi- 
ciently, more dependably than it 
has ever been done before. 

Electronics is no new magic. 
For example, mercury-arc recti- 
fiers built by G. E. for the New 
York subway have been in opera- 
tion since 1924, G-E electronic 
apparatus is helping hundreds of 


war plants meet production sched- 
ules, improve quality, cut oper- 
ating costs, 

You can purchase standard 
G-E electronic apparatus that is 
ready for immediate installation. 
Or, where indicated, G. E. will 
build special apparatus. Each 
recommendation is backed by an 
intimate knowledge of your in- 
dustry. General Electric also 
supplies the complete electric 
equipment of which the electronic 
apparatus is a part. 


A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E in- 
dustrial-electronics specialist. 
General Electric, Industrial 
Division, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-128-6030 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more then a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds 


for de pen dahble 


OVPRESSED AIR 


takeatip from the 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIs 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affe« 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Rubber 


Drastic controls over the nation’s dimin- 
ishing stockpile of crude rubber, and an eas- 
ing of restrictions on the use of synthetics 
are put into effect through the issuance of a 
revised rubber Order R-1, which incorporates 
all directives from the Office of Rubber 
Director in the past four months. Several 
hundred products for which natural rubber 
was formerly permitted may now be made 
only from general purpose synthetic rubber, 
or reclaimed or scrap rubber. Permitted 
products for which natural rubber or latex 
are still available are rigidly controlled, even 
when the products are for military use. 

In contrast, no restrictions are placed on 
the use of so-called general purpose syn- 
thetics—such as Buna-S and Neoprene—for 
permitted products. However, several types 
of special purpose synthetics—including Neo- 
prene types ILS and FR, Hycar OS-10, and 
Styraloy—are allocated for specialized indus- 
trial and military uses. The ban has been 
lifted completely from Thiokol-N to en- 
courage experimentation with this synthetic. 
All quota restrictions have been removed, 


made of substitute material 
wish to make radiator supp! 
file a CMP-4B application fo: 
materials which will be need 
quarter of 1944, 


West Coast Lumber 


Increased maximum prices for Douglas 
dimension lumber and boards, and tedyg 
maximum prices for heavy timbers, play 
and small timbers were put in cffect De 
to encourage production of light cons 
tion types of lumber. These changes folj 
the changed demands of the iT progra 
which calls for great quantities of boxing 
crating lumber, and boards for farm Tepa 
instead of the heavy construction tim) 
for which there was formerly great ped 
Increases on Douglas fir range from 50¢ y 
1,000 b. ft. to $1.50; reduction in plank a 
small timber price is $2.00 per 1,000 b, 
(Amendment 4, Revised Regulation 26) 
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Passenger Automobiles 


Since a considerable number of | 


passenger cars have become available { 
sale as used cars, OPA has lowered { 
amount that may be added to manufactured 
list prices of October, 1941, for main 
nance and storage of 1942 automobiles, T 
amended action allows a dealer to charge 
a 1942 car only for the period during whi 
the car was actually kept in storage a 
maintained under previously specified ca 
ditions. Formerly, when 1942 cars we 
chiefly unused ones, the seller was allow 
an increment of either 1% per mo. or $] 
per mo., whichever was lower, for expens 
in storing the car under rationing. (Amend 


beginning Jan. 1, on the use of reclaimed 
rubber in permitted products, and reclaimed 
rubber inventories are raised from a 45-day 
supply to a 60-day supply. 

Types of tires and tubes have been classi- 
fied on the basis of their relative importance, 
with airplane tires and tubes ranking first; 
other changes covering tires and other prod- 
ucts have been effected. (Revised Rubber 
Order R-1.) 


Lead 


PAA CLIPPER 


At operation bases in both North and 
South America, Pan American Airways 
System counts on Quincy Compressors. 
Supplying air power for the servicing 
of Clippers calls for the utmost in 
dependable compressor performance. 
Quincys’ dependability and greater 
over-all efficiency is the result of their 
advanced, improved design — both 


inside and out. They present the 
most complete range of sizes from 
1 to 80 cu. ft. displacement in both 
air and water cooled compressors. 
For 23 years, Quincy has made air 


The following recommendations of the 


| Tin-Lead Division concerning domestic lead 


mines have been approved by WPB: Present 
producing mines are to be kept in operation. 
Labor forces are to be maintained through 


ment 12, Revised Price Schedule 85.) 


Tires 


Persons who have been eligible to b 
used tires may now purchase tires man 


deferment of mine, mill, and smelter work- 
ers. No new government-financed projects 
to produce lead should be approved, and no factured principally from reclaimed rubb4 
lead mine not now in operation should be (war tires). This has been effected throug 
permitted to start production unless it would a_ reclassification of reclaimed tires fro 
be profitable based on an “A” Zero quota. ‘Grade I (new) to Grade III (used 
Some control to balance supply and demand (Amendment 60, Ration Order 1A 

is also proposed. Maximum prices for new rubber tires ang 
tubes for the U. S. government, mad 
wholly or in part of Buna-S synthetic rubbe 
have been postponed froin Dec. | to Jan i 
1944, to enable OPA to get additional dat 
for setting fair ceilings, (Amendment 4 
Regulation 415.) 


compressors exclusively. Wherever a 
compressed air supply is involved, it 
will pay you to call in a QUINCY 
SPECIALIST while your produc- 
tion plans are in the early stages. 


Brass and Bronze Valves 

AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 
Accurately selects correct size and type com- 
pressor in one minute! Works like a slide rule. 
One simple setting gives: free air delivery, 
r.p.m., piston displacement and h.p. required. 
Sent FREE upon request, Address Dept. W-9. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

Branch Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON - ST. LOUIS 


. Wurine: 


COINMPRESSORS 


To further a program for redistributing 
1,200,000 new brass and bronze valves val- 
ued at approximately $3,500,000, through 
normal trade channels, manufacturers hold- 
ing surplus brass and bronze valves are urged 
to report them promptly on form WPB- 
3311. Where private parties are the holders 
of such surpluses, Metals Reserve will pay 
the purchase price for them, plus 5% for 
special packaging when necessary. 

Although the use of brass in the manu- 
facture of radiator valve bodies will not be 
permitted before Dec. 31, it is possible that 
restrictions will be eased after that time. 
Manufacturers are, therefore, cautioned by 
WPB against excessive production of valves 


X-Ray Equipment 


Controls over the manufacture of X11 
equipment, which were established to bred 
the bottleneck on military orders, have beet 
relaxed, since these orders are generally bein 
filled on schedule. Shipments for ci ilian usq 
are now on ‘a quota basis, each manufactur 
being limited annually to 75% »y dolla 
value of the average annual shipments ™ 
1937, 1938, and 1939. Equipment for U.3 
and Canadian military services, and for 4 
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Snow and ice . . . stuff of fairy tales 
and Christmas trees . . . are wartime 
enemy agents. Insidious as booby 
traps, they block transportation, delay 
construction, prompt accidents, keep 
workers from their lathes. 


Their damage might be crippling, 
but for an amazing melas 

calcium chloride. Likea thirsty sponge, 
this versatile compound soaks up mois- 
ture, melts snow and ice in a matter 
of minutes. A property of utmost im- 
portance this winter, when victory 


traffic must move freely across the 
nation’s roads! 

Because of calcium chloride, too, 
Uncle Sam’s war birds speed down 
airfields built months ahead of sched- 
ule. Mixed with cement, it makes 
possible the laying of concrete run- 
ways through the winter . . . permits 
construction work in freezing weather. 


Whatever its role in outwitting 
those saboteurs, snow and ice . . . be it 
freeze-proofing coal, thawing frozen 
pas or clearing hazardous roads 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Business Week © December I1, 1943 


Alkalies «+ Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate 


. Wyandotte calcium chloride can 
be relied upon to perform efficiently. 
Doing its job well is a watchword with 
any of the Wyandotte Products for 
industry . . . made to carry their weight 
in peace or in war. 


TAT ASHE 


ATM 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 


solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation’s 
war and post-war needs. 


TAU To TMM tii! HSL VARA Te RR MMMM | 


andotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Calcium Chloride - Specialized 


Dry Ice * 


Cleaaing Matericls for Business, Industry and Institutions © Wyandotte Cleanser for Home Use 
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he juke-box that sees 
smoke and yells “fire?” 


An electric eye is cocked 


against fire on America’s big 
cargo ships. The instant a 
wisp of smoke appears, the 
“eye” spots it and sounds 
an alarm. This juke-box-like 
Rich-Audio cabinet even 
tells where the fire’s coming 


from! This is a Kidde job. 


Walter Kidde & Company are marketers 

of ingenious devices for putting the 

discoveries of modern science to work. 

Harnessing gases-under-pressure is one 

example. War products now confidential 

promise peacetime applications. Other 

completely new products are on our, 
drawing boards. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 1221 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, W. J. 
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port under lend-lease and 0; 
nomic Warfare is outside the 
industrial X-ray equipment. R¢ 
models and types of specified m 
been removed by deleting Sch: 
the order. (Order L-206, as a; 


Linseed Oil 


A revised provision covering 
linseed oil removes the restrictio 
eties among wholesalers (form< 
the average quantity delivered 
corresponding calendar quarters « 
1941) while retaining the 50° 
on deliveries to retailers. The a: 
ing allows wholesalers to carry 0 
of their 50% delivery quota from « 
ter to the next if the new quarter q 
been delivered first. This action al 
hampered movement of linseed o 
the wholesale level within companie 
ating as retail distributors as well as ; 
crushers, processors, and wholesale 
utors. (Food Distribution Orde: 
amended. ) 


Tea 


Tea packers may accept beginning Jan, |, 
14 times the amount of their quarterly deliv. 
ery quotas of tea to allow an accumulation of 
extra tea for packing. This order does not 
change the quantity of tea which packers 
may deliver. The base for computing quotas 
for the first quarter of 1944 is the first 
quarter of 1941 or of 1942, whichever is 
greater; for the rest of 1944, the base will be 
the corresponding 194] quarter. Tea may 


SOLDIER’S “WATER WINGS" 


What the well dressed jungle fighter 
wears now includes a pair of plastic 
fabric floats. Inflated by lung powe! 
and tucked beneath the armpits inside 
his blouse (above), they keep a pack- 
laden soldier afloat while crossing deep 
streams or swamps. The flotation 
bladders, which also double as pillows 
or canteens, are made of cotton and 
Saflex—a rubber-like plastic developed 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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R DOLLARS 


it 


A pinpoint of fight- 
ing metal placed in 
the arc of the spec- 
trograph writes its own signature on a 
photographic plate. Inside the instru- 
ment, the light from that flame is broken 


up by a prism as a prism breaks up sun- 
light. Each element identifies itself by a 
series of characteristic lines, always the 
same for the same basic element. It re- 
veals to the spectrographer each con- 
stituent, what impurities are present 


—,. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


*« * * * * 


The Spark that Lights the 


and in what quantities. 

Thus spectrography helps in control 
and inspection. It keeps tough fighting 
steels tough, helps in development of 
new fighting metals. Spectrography is 
used, too, in other fields to speed research 
and analysis . . . chemicals, foodstuffs, 
vitamins. Today, spectrograph helps to 
build the tools of Victory. 

Because Bausch & Lomb had long 
experience with such precision optical 
equipment, it was ready for quantity 


BUY 


WAR SAVINGS 


(> 


Flame of Victory 


production of gunfire control instruments, 
binoculars and aerial photographic lenses. 
When the last gun is fired, Bausch & 
Lomb will devote its enlarged experience 
to peacetime optical production. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


BONDS 


HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
== and conservation conscious. Provides 

ctical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
oresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


ANACONDA P\Vi PLAN 
SPEARHEADS VITAL INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


... All branches of industry 
join to safeguard production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 
duction ... helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 
for full details. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull ... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell . .. puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power cust s, desp 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service pro that definitely hel; 

their power customers. 
even more towards furthering the war effort. 


ers utility a chance to 
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§ Anaconda Wire & Cable Company ladivideal 
; 25 Broadway, New York City 4 
: Please send copy of the Anaconda Company 
p Preventive Maintenance Plaa for safe- 

- p . City. 
{ guarding wartime production. Address. ty 
' 12B 


now be packed in one-pound 
tion to the half-pound and 
heretofore permitted. (Foo 
Order 18.3, as amended. ) 


> IM add 
aller sing 
, Stributig 


Processed Foods 


Point values of canned, froz:», and gy 
rationed foods that might spo. f held ty 
long in stock by storekeepers stributed 
and others may be cut if dollar | 
cut at least 25%. This order 
essed fruits, vegetables, juices 
foods, rationed canned fish, « 


eS ate qi 
des rog 


ips, bab 


and canned milk. When limite 
amounts of food are in dancer o' spoilage 
they may be sold at reduced values withen 
advance permission from OPA; for sales g 


large amounts, advance permission must } 
obtained. (Amendment 89, Ration Orde 
13.) 


Frozen Beef 


To meet the steadily increasing demanj 
for frozen boneless beef for the armed force 
OPA has provided for maximum pnce j 
creases up to 1¢ per Ib. To qualify for thi 
increase—necessitated largely by the higheq 
costs of mexperienced labor—packers mus 
satisfy OPA as to volume and grade of pro 
duction, and as to increased costs, which 
must result from the effort to meet wa 
needs. (Amendment 34, Revised Regulatiog 
169.) 


Pork Products 


Wholesale prices for Virginia dried pork 
products (such as Virginia cured hams, sides, 
bacon, jowls, and shoulders) will be reduced 
on Jan. 15. This action is in anticipation o 
an average 10% reduction in retail prices fe 
for these products. (Amendment 14, Re. 
vised Regulation 148.) ants t 


on Is 1 
rts ar 
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California Grapes 


The remainder of the 1943 crop of Cali 
fornia juice grapes has been removed from 
price control. This action is taken to restore 
a more normal flow of these grapes, because 
ceilings on grapes sold to wineries outsidegmmpon rec 
the state had created a shortage for theei Lach 
wineries and for home users outside the state 
(Amendment 4, Regulation 425; Amené: 
ment 13, Regulation 426.) 1 


reryor 


Officers’ Uniforms 


Manufacturers will no longer have genetal MiP ore j 
WPB priority aid in obtaining materials used 
in making officers’ uniforms for the armed i 
forces, for nurses, and for others specified, fills ne 
as a result of the revocation of Order P-1}! 
Unfilled orders are now unrated orders, 
and, since materals already obtained i... 
through priority ratings are hence 
forth restricted only to use in the manula 
ture of some kind of apparel, the revocation 
of the order may result in increased civiliang 
goods. (Order L-169, as amended 


Glass Containers 


Restrictions on glass containers will no 
be eased in the near future, notwithstanding 
published reports to the contrary, Director 
E. F. Tomiska of WPB’s Containers Du 
sion has announced. Commercial usets ® 
new glass containers should not, therefor, 
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HOW TO SOLVE 


Purchasing, Inspection an 
Receiving Problems 


WITH A SINGLE WRITING 


if 


~. 


6-Point Manpower Conservation Plan 


1. Save personal calls with bulletins pro- 
duced by Mimeograph duplication. 


w folder explains the constant-control, single- writing method 2. Save gas and personnel by using 
r 4 Mimeograph duplicated copies as your 

ants throughout the country have found that Mimeograph duplica- salesmen. 
on is the key to complete and accurate control over all purchased 3. Speed statistical work with Mimeograph 
r ‘ ruled forms that can be made immediately 

rts and raw material. available. 
The essence of this single writing method is that one writing on a 4. Use Mimeograph duplicated instruc- 
‘ : } “oe es ° tions for personnel training to avoid time- 

limeograph form-topped stencil sheet produces, on the Mimeograph consuming individual igatrestion. 

uplicator, a combination purchase order with receiving and inspec- 8. Eliminate delays due to unfamiliar- 


ity with business routine by providing 


oh records, . . 
ds Mimeograph duplicated procedure bul- 


Each is produced in sufficient quantities and distributed, so that letins for all employees. 
eryone who needs to know, does know— 6. Combine several or more paper work 
functions in one writing by analysis of 
1. That the order has been placed. your paper work. One Mimeograph du- 


: : os P plicator does the work of many typists. 
2. What is received as soon as it is received. 


3. What passes inspection and what is rejected. 


GET FULL DETAILS IN FREE FOLDER 
“Complete and Accurate Control over 
Purchased Parts and Raw Materials.” 


Send for your copy by mailing coupon below to 
=, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


en en tiaenticnedtineneiaiennnnnnannnnen . et LN a 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1243 
& M m e 0 g r q p h 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 
Eg. 
duplicator 


here is continuous control from the start of the order until the stock 
kaches the bins. Delays and confusion are eliminated. And no more 
lsneed be paid for merchandise not received or not up to standard. 


Send me a free copy of the folder: Complete 
and Accurate Control over Purchased Parts 
and Raw Materials. 


POAMD cco ccetccccesewvecc let sctercccseovescoese 
MEOGRAPH to the trede-merk of A. 8. Pick Company, Chicsoe, CE ees thn ap Gt <ablav tate heeds’. 
vstered in the U. S. Patent Office. seid 


HE STANDARD OF SPEED AND LEGIBILITY IN THE ONE-WRITING SYSTEM 
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look for an easier supply. ‘ 
in quotas may follow the A 


| tee’s recent study, but the ; 
not be increased. 


Great Lakes Iron O;- 


Iron ore carriers that tra; 


; Great Lakes may increase 


rates by 8% for the period 
31, 1943 (when the carrier 
for an increase), to Dec. 3] 
carriers other than common 
Carriers are subject only t 
which they transport ore for 


ment 58, Revised Supplement : 


14.) 


War Prisoners’ Pay Rates 


Procedures have been ann 
viewing applications to adj 
rates of contracts by employers 
ers and by the War Dept. Ap 


be made to the commanding of 


omecer of 


t has bg 


prison camp before the contra 


nced for 
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t War pr 
ation js 


Bis ER often wears an innocent look. 
That’s why Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy provides for the most 
painstaking thoroughness in detecting 
every possible source of industrial accident. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy has one broad precept: To make the 
interests of policyholders our first con- 
sideration. In Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance it embodies a plan of accident 
prevention engineered precisely to indi- 
vidual plant needs, and covering every con- 
ceivable plant hazard. Its tangible results 
are improved safety, reduced operating 
costs, and increased production. Claim set- 
tlements are prompt, sympathetic, direct 
to injured employes. 


/ 


low cost, whether Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, or Automobile, Fire and allied 
lines, Burglary, Plate Glass, General 
Liability, etc. Careful selection of risks 
has returned substantial savings to policy- 
holders ever since Hardware Mutuals 
origin. These now total over $82,000,- 
000.00. Experienced, full-time representa- 
tives give expert, personal service. 

Don’t miss the opportunities for in- 
creased savings and service inherent in the 
policy back of the policy. Our new book, 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PROCEDURE, 
is a concise, valuable guide to improved 
plant safety measures. Send for a free 
copy today. 


fulfilled and final payment mad 


Increased Civilian Goods 
The War Food Administration ha: 


nounced the release of 990,000 cases of 
mato catchup for civilian consumption f 


Firmly rooted in sound, efh- 
cient management, the policy back 
of the policy assures the finest 


possible insurance at consistent 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wiscouin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware leswrance Company, Home Office, Owatowna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Heme Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


American Cystoscope Makers, Inc., 
American Catheter Corp 

Port Chester, N. Y 

Bradford-Kennedy Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Electrolux Corp. 

Old Greenwich, Conn 

Elgin National Watch Co. 

Aurora, Ill. 

Faith Mills, Inc. 

Averill Park, N.Y. 

General Motors Corp. 

Kokomo, Ind 

Globe Union, Inc, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Kennedy Van-Saum Mfg. & Eng., Co. 

Danville, Pa 

Liggett Spring & Axle Co 

Monongahela, Pa. 

A. R. Maas Chemical Co 

South Gate, Calif. 


Minnesota Fire Equipment Co. 
Lindstrom, Minn. 


Swift Spinning Mills 
Columbus, Ga 


United States Rubber Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Albert Wright, 
Oakland. Calif. 


(Names of winners of the Arm 
and Maritime Commission award 
cellence in production announced f 
this new list will be found in 
issues of Business Week.) 
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gees held by canners for government 
ge... - Ceiling rices for 117,600 knitted 
jylf wool ind half cotton men’s undershirts 
aad the same number of underdrawers, Te- 
jased by the Army for sale to civilian work- 
«s in northern logging camps, have been 
nounced by Amendment 14, Regulation 
+0... . A special allotment of controlled 
materials has been made by WPB at the 
request of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments to provide for the manufacture 
of certain heating system controls. . . . 
4mendment 1, Conservation Order M-9-c, 
leases for unrestricted use copper insect 
greening which Copper Recovery Corp. has 
refused to accept, copper insect screening in 
gy roll cut before Apr. 9, 1942, and 
yed or secondhand insect screening. . . . 
Grapefruit juice and other citrus juices will 
be sold ration-free in December, under 
Table 10 for Processed Foods. . . . The 
new table of trade point values shows sub- 
dantial cuts in point values for beef and 
many pork cuts... . Restrictions on steel 
ysed by casket-makers and restrictions on 
yool used in outside coverings of caskets 
have been eased under Order L-64, as 
amended. 


Other Price Actions 


A base ceiling price of 144¢ my Ib. for 
atimony metal has been established by 
OPA Regulation 497, which removes anti- 
mony metal and 15 antimony compounds 
fom the control of GMPR. . . .. Ceiling 
prices for cotton blouses in Category 26 of 
MPR 330, for very low-priced wholesalers 
and retailers, have been corrected by 
Amendment 2, OPA Regulation 330... . 
The price Order fixing maximum prices for 


gypsum building materials delivered to the 
West Coast from inland mills has been ex- 
tended to July 1, 1944, by Amendment 19 
to Order No, A-1 under Section 1499.159 b 
of Regulation 188. 


Other Priority Actions 


Chestnut extract, essential in tanning 
shoe sole leather, transmission belting, and 
other heavy leather products, has been 
placed under strict allocation control by 
WPB Order M-277, as amended. . . . In- 
ceased supplies of sperm oil have made 
possible allocation of additional amounts for 
essential uses, upon application to the 
Director of Food Distribution, Washington 
5, D. C. . . . Processors of oilseeds are 
required by Food Production Order 9 to 
st aside 20% of their January production 
of oilseed meal for distribution to areas des- 
ignated by the Food Production Adminis- 
tration... . Up to $50 worth of wood- 
working machinery, as defined in Order L- 
311, may be purchased through blanket 
MRO procedures, under an amendment of 
List B of Priorities Regulation 3. . . . The 
Oct. 1, 1943, suspension of restrictions on 
dclivery of crude cottonseed, peanut, soy- 
bean, and corn oils to refiners (for refining) 
has been extended by the War Food Ad- 
ministration through Mar. 31, 1944; deliv- 
cry to other users will continue to be made 
only after proper authorization by the Food 
Distribution Administration. . . . Port Or- 
ford cedar logs, lumber, and veneer, used 
‘specially in the production of battery sepa- 
rators, have been placed under complete 
allocation control by WPB Conservation 
Order M-359. 
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The 
CAMPBELL 
mle 


Just ONE BAD SKID can put a truck or bus on the out-of-business 
list. You can't afford to take such chances these days. 


Campbell Chains, with their exclusive* saw-tooth design, 
are built to grab hold and deliver positive “all-way” traction. 
Start and stop where you want—without dangerous, rubber- 
chewing skid or slip. Tough, hard-wearing steel prolongs life, 
increases chain mileage. 

For minimum wear and maximum service, install your Camp- 
bell Tire Chains properly—every time. International Chain and 
Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,093,547 —Canadian Pat. No. 223,568 
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THE SYMPHONY 
THAT IS 
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for the Symphony 


that is America 


B EGINNING December 25, the weekly 
broadcasts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with Serge Koussevitzky, 
will be under the sponsorship of the 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

There is more to this announcement 
than the bare fact that one of America’s 
largest and most respected business or- 
ganizations is sponsoring America’s old- 
est symphony orchestra. 

There is more—much more. 

It serves as living testimony that 
there is a concert of interests between 
mere monetary wealth and the vast 
wealth of great music. 

It brings out in bold relief the signi- 
ficant fact that Americans in every 
quarter of the land can now enjoy the 
best of symphony music, brought to 
them under the aegis of other citizens 
like themselves—the men and women 
of Allis Chalmers. 

Today—more than ever—Americans 
feel the need for the inspiration of good 
music and this sponsorship assures them 
of continuing broadcasts the year round. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, conducting 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
now under the sponsorship of 
ALLIS CHALMERS 


over 


detwurk 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 


She PL tite 


HOLLYWOOD + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Miracle in “Gas” 


Meeting “all combat 
needs” for aviation gasoline, 
refiners feel they have done an 
amazing job; 1944 to see peak. 


“All U. S. combat requirements for 
aviation gasoline are being met.” 

The Petroleum Administration for 

War, authority for this statement, and 
representatives of the oil industry agreed, 
at the recent Chicago meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, that 
mass production of aviation gasoline con- 
stitutes the greatest home-front victory 
of the war (although the rubber industry 
and aageg of light metals might 
give them an-argument). 
@ One Shortcoming—Nevertheless, the 
industry and PAW fully realize that the 
Air Forces’ training program has been 
delayed somewhat because aviation gas- 
oline failed to meet every training de- 
mand. 

Compared with the achievement, the 
failure is insignificant. But it is irritat- 
ing enough to remind PAW and the 


DYNAMITE FIXES iT 


Dynamite is saving valuable time and 
materials by blasting out the drills or 
plug gages that often break off inside 
a piece of precision machine work. 
The novel use of explosives is a devel- 
opment of The Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
(TOCCO) which thus saves damaged 
shafts that ordinarily would have to 


industry that when a disput 
lier this year between PA\\ 
Office of Rubber Director. 
its former boss, William Je: 
out on top. Aviation gasoli 
construction was held back 
tent so synthetic rubber cou! 
on scheduie. 
@ Censorship Relaxed—PA\\ 
tell the public about aviation 
have failed to ring the bell because 
tary restrictions heretofore | 
vented any exact statements on 
and quantity. Now, with aviat 
line progressing rapidly toward the peak 
production expected by the end of 1944 
military restrictions have been relaxed, 

The job is respectable in size alone, 
Major projects already in production 
comprise a $900,000,000 new inc lustry, 
50% bigger, in dollars, than synthetic 
rubber; 32 projects already have been 
built, 40 more are almost complete, and 

2 others will be completed in the seo. 
ond half of next year. 
@ Outlay to Top Billion—When al] 9 
projects are going full blast, they will 
produce about $1,350,000,000 worth of 
fuel annually, and capital investment 
will approximate that gure. 

Oil companies own 80% of the pr- 


be scrapped or tediously salvaged by 
drilling out the broken bit. Now, 
when a drill snaps inside a crankshaft 
oil hole, TOCCO (among others) 
inerely tamps in a little dynamite and 
putty behind the bit, adds cap, and 
then lights the fuse (above). Gas 
from the blast travels downward along 
the drill flutes, then expands upward 
to blow out the broken member. 


Pi 
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THE METAL WITH A FUTURE 


, pro- 


It's exclusively McQuay-Norris, this development in 
metallurgy. Electalloy originally was created for 
sturdier piston rings. In the electric furnace it is 
possible to alloy the iron exactly, to insure absolute 
control over the mix at all times. This gives Electalloy 
greater strength, extra springiness, maximum resist- 


ance to wear and to engine operating temperatures. 


This superior metal, through constant research, 
has been proved readily adaptable to many precision 
parts... parts that are stronger, more dependable and 
longer lasting. The McQuay-Norris metallurgical staff 
is ready to consult with you on the possibilities of Above ghatendweqagh of Uecelley of FOS enigaifestion 
Electalloy, the metal with a future, as applied to your reveals matrix of extreme fine grain sorbitic constituent 


particular problem. (high strength), areas of phosphorous eutectic steadite (re- 
sistance to wear and elevated temperatures), well dispersed 
Awarded to two plants — graphite fiakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) and com- 
McQuay-Norris Ordnance Management Division. plete absence of “free ferrite” (prevents scuffing and scoring 
under certain frictional conditions). 


St. Louis, Mo. cc Toronto, ONt. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL; ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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jected capacity, althoug! 
holdings are mortgaged +. R 
tion Finance Corp.; tl 
owns the other 20%. In 
thetic rubber projects, ex 
side the government p: n, 
government-owned. 

Of 367 operating ret ; 
U. S., says Bruce K. Bro PAW 
ecutive who functions a; eral n 
ager for the aviation gaso 
126 now are contributing direct 
all the others indirectly. 
@ Choose a Multiplier—A 


: tion 93 
line production at the bevinnins 
1942 was at the rate of 45.000 ¥ 
daily. PAW classes as a ibstanti 


understatement” the guesses chat pr 
ent output is four times that figure, 
present daily volume will double 
when the peak is reached. 

Aviation gascline is called |00-octy 
gasoline in all PAW news releases, T} 
is a misnomer; aviation gasoline } 
been improved far beyond the oct, 
or knock-rating scale, on which ¢ 
number 100 was supposed to represe 
perfect engine performance.  Besid 
petroleum chemists have found th 
qualities impossible to measure on 
knock-rating scale are important to ¢ 
gine performance. 

@ Motorist Feels Effect—One impact: 
higher aviation gasoline output h 
been, and will continue to be a tight 
ing up of automobile gasoline supp! 
A refinery that recently stepped up 
production of a certain aviation ¢ 
component by 513 bbl. daily so change 
its process that it came out with 5,7 

: ; ; bbl. less regular automobile gasolin 
ERE are four points that will help you obtain the qual- a and with 12.600 bbl. less oil & 
ity of motor performance so essential for successful home heating. (It gets 15,000 bbl. dai 
product operation. Make sure— more heavy industrial fuel oil, alread 


in abundant supply.) 
Moreover, premium or ethyl gasolin 


IN DEVELOPING # 
THAT NEW PRopuct 


1. That you consider the motor in the early stages of product 


development. , ; (which has been rated around 80 od 
2. That the motor is specially designed tane) has been reduced to 76 because, 
for your particular application. PAW explained, “increasing quantitie 


of tetraethyl lead and volatile gasolin 
fractions will be required for the many 
facture of aviation gasoline.” Regul 
4. That the motor manufacturer will gasoline will stay around 72, but reduced 

maintain the high standards of work- ‘volatility will mean its quick start 


aueechia venrescaneé ia the cémnle qualities are sacrificed to some extent. 
sahiaaal rat testing . @ Progress Shared—Without an effective 


interchange of technical information b 


3. That it will be rigidly tested under 
actual operating conditions. 


Our many years’ experience covering all tween all refiners, present status of thé 

he nea oo ts ~ types of fractional horsepower motors is aviation gas program would have beet 
ic factor beh success’ ° ° ° ° ° . 

operation of this de-icer pump available to your engineering department. impossible. Collaboration also extend 


moter and many other special 


application motors we have de- THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
signed for all types of equipment. KENT, OHIO 


to intercompany shipments of aviatiot 
gas base materials and blending agents 
Start of the aviation gas program, and 
its firm foundation since, were refining 
equipment originally built to product 
high-quality automobile gasoline. Te 
| convert this equipment to sky-gas p™ 
ae duction, PAW explains, a number 0 
ard: different adjustments have been Pp 
; i oS tical. They include: 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS (1) Addition of tetraethyl lead to 
SPECIAL APPLICATION aT the performance quality of the blend, othe 


additives to raise boiling point snd make 
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4 Boy / thats the Best Gift Wve seen 


PAM ‘ It’s trim and good looking, too. That helps, but 


Oh Boy! What Cardineer means in relaxed, com- 


fortable hours during the year ahead. Seated at a 


‘10n p : 
wed. desk she knows how easily she can file, find and 

° 
000 


bstant post records with this modern Cardineer. Portable, 


*} ° . e 
“it Pl compact, each wheel unit puts 6,000 cards within 
5 C~4 

doubl natural reach of her willing hands. Cardineer, now 
10-octa used by hundreds of leading concerns, eliminates 


es. TI 
line } all drudgery, actually cuts operations by 40% to 


eC octa 


rich ¢ 60%. Here’s the gift of all-year satisfaction . . . and 

\represe ° ° » 

Becit ... ready for immediate delivery. Order now. 

nd th 

- On ar DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON, OHIO 

it to ef Formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. « Branches in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 

ag ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 


ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterhecd: 


- 


inventories (1), Costs 1, Payroll and Personnel 1), 


Plontand Equipment (1), Purchoses (), Production () / Oy 
= 


intitie 
asolin 
man 
cegula 
duced 
tarti 


ent. \ 


Fectivg 
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We ore operating eli ovr 
plents 24 hours @ dey, 
tor 
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FOR 
Cost-Minded 


Managers 


... who are keeping 
an eye on Post- 
ee WarProduction 


problems: 


that explains the 
remarkable savings of 


PORTER-CABLE’ 5 


New and Improved 


Wet-Belt SURFACING 


Production at a competitive cost! 
That’s going to be one of the first 
problems that management must face 
after the war. And that’s why forward- 
looking executives everywhere are look- 
ing with favor on the installation of 
Porter-Cable Wet-Belt Surfacers. These 
high-precision abrasive belt machines 
not only speed today’s production by 
doing operations formerly assigned to 
millers, grinders, planers, shapers, 
lathes—not only simplify today’s labor 
training problems—but they actually 
turn out work faster and AT LOWER 
COST than the larger, more expensive 
machine tools can equal. 


With Wet Belt Surfacing You Can: 


® machine 5 to 25 times faster 
® hold close limits, often to .0005” 
® work an entire area at once 
® produce final finish while taking 
cuts 
reduce the use of fixtures 
reduce set-up and lock-up time 
avoid warping, cracking, discolor- 
ation 
® reduce dust or grit, 
hezardous to health 
and precision equip- 
ment 


Get a Copy of This Book Today, 
for Yourself and Your 
Production Men 
Just write a letter on your com- 
pany letterhead, telling us how 
many copies you want for your 
key executives. Please indicate 

your title. 


PORTER-CABLE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
2030-12 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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possible higher temperature operation of re- 
fining equipment. 


(2) More exact control to permit frac- 
tionating or y poem out highest pos- 
sible quantity of aviation gas components. 

(3) Mixing various refinery products. 
(One Texas refinery, for pecs A 19 ships 
alkylate to the Atlantic Coast because the 
eastern refinery’s base stock is of higher qual- 
ity, and makes the alkylate go further.) 

(4) Individual plants had their peculiar 
production bottlenecks. In one refinery, pro- 
duction was boosted 20%, with little capital 
outlay, simply by installation of cooling 
equipment be one phase of operations. 

(5) More efficient use of refinery gases 
has been found possible in many plants, 


BELL’S GIANT 


A camera in Bell Telephone’s New 
York laboratories is so huge that its 
operator works in_its interior. The 
enormous camera is used to copy and 
save excessive handling of expensive 
blueprints and drawings. Light im- 
ages from the easel (below) are pro- 
jected by one of three lens (above 
left) on paper negatives inside the 
camera (above right). 


a 


sometimes by reattange; 
@ Cat Crackers Basic— 
units were first built fo roducing 
mium automobile fue] a 0 : 
tion of expedients, suc!) as thoy 
scribed, the cat crackers haye be 
the keystone of aviation produd 

Predictions that postwar automg 
engines will be smaller a more pq 
ful are based on developinents in 
craft power plants and i: 
ard Pew, Sun Oil Co. 
dicts that in a few y 
engines will be half th« 
and will equal present pe 
half the fuel. 
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IN THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


RIVER of valves flows down the endless belt in the small 
A valve assembly department of the Chicago works of 
Crane Co. Step by step, bodies, discs, stems, wheels —all the 
parts that make up the finished valve are assembled by 
skilled fingers. One by one, each valve is tested under pressure 
to be certain it will perform its job. And off the end of the 
belt pour the finished valves—ready for shipment. 


But small valves are only part of Crane’s huge production. 
The high pressure steel valves and the giant iron valves that 
control the flow of water, steam, oil and gas for the Navy, 
Merchant Marine and industry in general, require the same 
skill in assembly —the same step-by-step testing—that makes 
each valve worthy of the name it bears. 

Crane’s ability to produce quality valves in quantity has 
stood the nation in good stead at a time when valves are so 
vitally needed in almost every phase of fighting a global war. 


Tomorrow the same quality products backed by latest en- 
gineering developments and newest manufacturing “know 
hows” acquired in intensive war production will be devoted 
to furnishing valves and fittings for an America at peace. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


RANE VALVES 


OFFICIAL US. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


THIS PALLETIZED UNIT LOAD IS 
HELPING TO WIN THE WAR 


This pallet load was developed by the U.S. Navy for the 
purpose of cutting handling time and handling labor at 
points of storage and trans-shipment. 


It consists of 22 cartons of assorted items of clothing steel- 
strapped to a wooden pallet. It is picked up, carried, and 
elevated for storage, by a fork truck. 


A box-car load, consisting of 32 of these palletized unit 
loads, stowed two wide and two high, can be loaded by one 
man with a fork truck in about one-fifth of the time that 
used to be required when the cartons were loaded one at 


a time by hand. 


Multiply this saving by the number of times this load 
must be shipped and warehoused between its receipt at the 
first inland Navy depot and its delivery to shipside, and you 
gain some idea of how this modern type of packaging is 
helping to win the war. 

Similar packaging and handling methods will greatly 
reduce the cost of distribution after the war. Distribution 
is a good subject for every shipper to include in his post-war 


planning. For more information send for our bulletin 
“Unit Loads; Their Handling, Shipment, and Storage.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS — Truck Manufacturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
Batteries: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; Battery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
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Hamburger Dried 


Sublimated meat is amon 


of the 

dehydrated products tested jm is si 

. ‘ ned pri 

company that specializes in thie sot a ™ 
equipment for blood plasma, MF. . 
Gossip. 10 

Now it is dehydrated ham|urger. 1) a9 
I. J. Stokes Machine Co., Piijadelphidit D cel 

a few days ago mailed to | me sqeeee 

zine editors a 14-0z. samp n of ; ch sy 
new sublimated hamburger , p loads 


The first s 
ee amphi 
ij in 19. 


been “dehydrated from the frozen sty, 
under high vacuum . . . the 


mation process used to pre h jelphia 
plasma for our armed forces tlirouglh yace!pirs 
the world.” ; 
e Tops Wartime  Product— | hic ON OR 
fluffy material, reconstituted » abou ee 
a third of a pound of moist ground me, Puvet * 
by kneading with a canful of water, frie hdl 
in about a quarter of the time usual) est i a 
required. Flavor is superior to the cy $e: bu 
rent crop of nondehydrated, wartiny Ce Mill 
hamburgers. ee ore 
The Stokes Company is not, nor js; As a oe 
likely to be, in the food dehydratiogiil ~ 
business; it has simply been operati wey 
a pilot dehydration plant since | ee P 
spring to test the efficacy of the blood fii, grade 
plasma drying equipment it manufa ct (B' 
tures on foods. wr 
@ Many Products Tried—Sublimated me 
carrots, peas, beets, string beans, limas, sreater 


coffee, cranberries, and others all have 
gone through their “lyophile-cryochem 
process,” and it is reported that Am 
officials and food experts have pw- 
nounced the results “greatly superior to 
foods treated by other dehydration proc. 
cesses”; some even think that subli- 
mated pork is “more tender and flavor- 
ful” than the fresh product 


re abur 


pking. 


LT. 1 


First pre 
ently 
bundatio 


. five-year 
Soon to be started in Florida—per- bch on 

haps in time to process this winters i ichus 
ange is a plant for sublimating fc 
¥ —~IS ¢ € oe be f 

orange crop—is a p be final 


the juices of citrus fruit and pineapple. 
@ Equipment Cost Cut—F our years ago, 
the price of equipment for dessicating 
100 liters of blood plasma a week was 


25,000. 
Range 


igh mi 


O0C Th the rol 
$20,000; today it is under $5,000. The tee te 
company believes that economics, new Hh cg , 


and more efficient vacuum pumps, free7- 
ers, control instruments, and_ other 
equipment, are bringing the “sublima 
tion process to within reach of the food 
industry.” 


STAINLESS CARGO PLANE 


Dense fogs of censorship—heavier 
even than those which enveloped the 
project at its inception two years ago f 
(BW—Nov.15’43,p86) — still surround 
the Navy’s new stainless steel cargo 
plane which -has been undergoing flight 
tests since last week end at an unspect 
fied location. 

Ascertainable facts include: (1) its 


par and 
Membx 
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gar in | 
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production by the Edward G. Budd 
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. C0. Philadelphia; (2) its twin- 
soe desig”; (3) its stainless steel con- 
on; (4) a contract arrangement 
py both Army and Navy will get 
nes of the ty ° 

“| said to be the first Navy plane 
ned primarily as @ Cargo Carrier— 
‘jot a revamp Of a passenger trans- 


assip in the aviation industry says 
lane 18 probably a little larger than 
DC-3 of the civilian airlines and 
equipped with a new “swivel tail” 
ch swings out of the way to facili- 
» joading and unloading. 

The first stainless steel job, the three- 
ce amphibian Pioneer, was built by 
4 in 1929 and is now displayed at 
jdelphia’s Franklin Institute. 


ON ORE LABORATORY 


Oliver Iron Mining Co. is planning 
entralize its iron ore research at 
et Duluth, Minn., and has purchased 
} will remodel a four-story fireproof 
ding built in 1925 for the Empress 
fee Mills. 4 
Asa subsidiary of U. S. Steel, Oliver 
| cooperate with the research depart- 
nts of its fellow subsidiaries. 

Ruck of the new project is the neces- 
; for conserving the diminishing 
hgrade ores of the Lake Superior 
trict (BW—Nov.14’42,p17) and the 
pequent urgency for working out 
syand means to concentrate and util- 
t greater relative quantities of the 
me abundant lower grades in steel 


pking, 


LT. TO STUDY SUGAR 


first project to be undertaken by the 
eitly established Sugar Research 
bindation (99 Wall St., New York) is 
ive-year program cf cooperative re- 
pich on the chemistry of sugar at 
asachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
be financed by a foundation grant of 
25,000. 

Range of the study is to be broad 
ugh not only to “extend knowledge 
the role of sugar and other carbohy- 
ates in the human body,” but also to 
mfold wholly new industnal uses for 
gat and its derivatives.” 

Membership in the foundation is 
en to all producers and processors of 
git in the continental United States, 
iba, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, many 
whom are worried by the hostile stand 
it some professional nutritionists who 
thaving their innings in Washington 
bw have taken against refined sugar. 
They point out that sugar, whether 
im cane or beets, is “one of the pur- 


THE DRIVE THAT KEEPS 
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ODGE D-V Drives have that 
non-slip grip that keeps 
maximum power on the move, 
without “leakage,” from power 
source to production machinery. 
There’s “teamwork” in Dodge 
Matched Quality D-V Belts and 
D-V Sheaves... they pick the load 
up smoothly, absorb sudden shock 
and vibration, and provide clear 
passage for power to speed Vic- 
tory production. schedules. Their 
uniformly firm grip and powerful, 
even pull are maintained without 
undue belt tension, which means 
lower bearing pressures, less wear 
on bearing surfaces, belts and 


ALL THE 76W€2 ON THE MOVE 


sheaves ...longer life, lower main- 
tenance costs, conservation of crit- 
ical materials, more production. 
Dodge D-V Drives are compact... 
they permit extremely short-center 
installations ... greater production 
per square foot of floor space. 


The advantages of Dodge D-V 
Drives and other Dodge Power 


‘ Transmission equipment are avail- 


able through the nearest Dodge 
Distributor, for Victory produc- 
tion now or for tomorrow’s high- 
tempo peacetime power-transmis- 
sion service. Discuss this now with 
the Dodge Distributor or write . . . 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Throw All Your Scrap Into The Fight! 


Bay More War Bonds 


t chemical substances kriown to man |. a 


5 eS vo \ 
| 1 Jy) 
Mis produced im enormous quantities . 


low cost. . . . Its chemical conversion ee" p mi HAW AKA 

substances which can be utilized for |” 

Her purposes than as a food is an |[? 
teresting scientific challenge.” ty ig” 
ness Week © December I1, 1943 | 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
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LiG@wids 


Now, more than ever, indus- 

trialists realize the importance 

of having accurate measure- 

ments of their stored liquids 

available at all times. 

LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 
venient, hasard-free, 100% automatic readings. 
No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units required to 
read them. Models are available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 
Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 
transmission system which completely compen- 


sates for temperature variations on communicat- | 


of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ties and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 


ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity 


minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 
Write for complete 
details 


. LIQUIDOMETER 
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Wide Rims Gain 


New standards issued by 
Rubber Manufacturers Assn. 
limit many types of truck tires 
to nominal and wider sizes. 


Wide-base rim proponents passed a 
milestone with the appearance of the 
new tire warranty of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

The warranty specifies that guarantees 

are applicable be i when tires are used 
on rims conforming to requirements of 
the Tire & Rim Assn., standards group 
of the R.M.A. And the approved list 
experimentally included the wide-base 
rims which have been stoutly advocated 
by their backets as a means of cutting 
tire wear by 20% or more. 
@ Two Standard Sizes—At the same 
time, the Tire & Rim Assn. has deleted 
narrow rims from the approved size 
combinations, thus implying further 
support for the wide-base campaign In 
effect, the action of the association cuts 
down permissible sizes for many truck 
tires from three to two—one nominal 
width, one wider than nominal. 

There is significance beyond the in- 

clusion of the wide-base rim sizes in 
the list. Until a year ago some tire 
makers were not completely convinced 
of the value of the wide-base rims. Last 
spring they generally admitted their be- 
lief in the program (BW—May15’43, 
p68), but not until the new warranty 
gem did they uniformly go pub- 
licly on record in the matter. 
@ Looking Ahead—The National Whee! 
& Rim Assn., distributor group which 
long has backed the wide-rim program, 
now hopes that when the war ends more 
automobile makers will specify wide 
units. Studebaker and Buick alone made 
them available on 1942 model lines. 

Steel companies also are 1, their 
eyes on the program. Wide-base rims 
use more steel than normal-sized ones— 
around 4 lb. or so in a passenger car 
rim, and as much as 40 Ib. in a heavy, 
truck. 


GLASSES FOR BATTLE 


Not even judo is likely to injure a 
soldier's eyes if he is wearing plastic 
contact lenses, says the Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia, makers of — 
(BW—Jul.31'43,p57). ‘Tests made dur- 
ing strenuous battle maneuvers are prov- 
ing that the new lenses not only provide 
adequate vision but also are an effective 
protection from eye injuries. 

Young men with defective eyesight, 
heretofore barred from active service, 
may now be able to go on combat duty 
by wearing the lenses. 

Lucite, a plastic made by E. I. du 
Pont deNemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 


ton, Del., and which 
with Plexiglas, also ; 
lenses. Glass contact 
on the market for so 

Auplane pilots, sub; 
men in hand-to-hand 
the new vision aids c¢| 
Rohm & Haas Co. m 
ments show that the k 
visibility in adverse wx 
(goggles tend to fog w 
firing vision, and cye prc 
ical encounter. The « 
compression chambers . 
blurred or dim. 

Worn over the eyeball and ungd 
lid, the lenses are practically jn; 
They must be fitted to the indi 
cye just as glasses are Being 
what flexible, plastic lenses can }e 
for many hours without straining 
muscles. 


FROSTED SEGMENTS 


This winter a new number yi 
added to the Birdseye line of f 
foods—frosted — grapefruit —_segy 
which will be processed im Flond 

They will be packed in sirup 
quick-frozen after the manner of 
familiar frosted sliced 
strawberries. 

Sugar for the sirup has been ; 
possible by a recent OPA order allo 
a pound for every five pounds of { 

Although all canned grapefruit 
ments are going to the armed fo 
there is probably going to be : 
fresh fruit this year than the canng 
can handle, and executives of Ge 
Foods’ Frosted Foods Co. expect 
civilians will get a crack at the sur 
through the new frosted segments 


FEWER PLANE PARTS NEED 


As a result of cumulative battk 
perience, plus the efficiency of the 
Service Command, requirements for 
plane replacement parts have been « 
some $500,000,000 Orders have | 
cut as much as 70% in some instan 

Civilian branch of the Amy 
Forces, the ASC now employs m 
than 300,000. It supplies the AAI 
matériel requirements, repairs and 
builds planes, trains personne! for s 
ply and maintenance work, and han 
freight flown in this country for the 
Transport Command. 

Largest saving resulting from the 
ciency of the corps is in heavy aurtra 
spares and re gear componer 
Aircraft left unusable after enemy act 
has been — of undamaged parts 
quantity sufhcient to mect near 
spare parts needs. 

In some cases, parts banks in th¢ 
categories, standing at AAI’ depots 
and abroad, have been shipped back 
manufacturers to be utilized in hn) 
plane production. 
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More than a million such wheels are now in use... 


What is ite 


Tuis WHEEL IS A GYROSCOPE. 
The world is a gyroscope, too. 


Spinning freely in space, the world 
maintains its axis in a fixed direction in 
its orbit. 


A rotating wheel, universally support- 
ed, will also maintain its axis in a fixed 
direction in space. * 


This unique characteristic of the gyro- 
scope makes possible some of man’s most 
remarkable and useful instruments. 


For example: 


... blind-flying instruments which 

show pilots the way through the 

hazards of fog and stormy weath- 

er. (SPERRY DIRECTIONAL GYRO, 

SPERRY ARTIFICIAL HORIZON) 
*Sir Jac Newton's first law of motion. 
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«.-a device which can relieve the 
human pilot and hold an airplane 
level and on its course for hours 
with no hand on the controls. 
(SPERRY AIRCRAFT GYROPILOT) 


«+.a non-magnetic compass 
which always points to true geo- 
graphic north and guides our con- 
voys through all kinds of weather. 
(SPERRY GYRO-COMPASS) 


These are but four of nearly 50 essential 
Sperry instruments of war and peace in 
which the gyroscope plays the principal 
role. 


Sperry is an organization specializing 
in the solution of precision engineering 
problems, many of which have been 
solved by application of the gyroscopic 
principle. Many of its products designed 
originally for peacetime use are now see- 


ing service on every fighting front. 


When the war is won, Sperry products 
—hydraulic and electronic as well as gy- 
roscopic—will again return to the work 
of peace. 


SPERRY 
CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza * New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. 

VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 
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but they’ve rubbed elbows H:: 
most ¢ 
(R\W 
with the same GREER Hoist we 
nessee, 
TWO MONTHS after Pearl Harbor, Greer had performed one of the many je Long 


minor miracles that this War has produced. They went from 30% “defense HU 


. sodium 
work” to 100% war production. ony 


Many a man from the Greer plant went away to the fighting front. Many [Mis Chi 
others continued to give their toil and sweat on the production front. Greer Hj ™, | 
‘ ops ng TO 
is proud of both and congratulates and thanks them for the Army-Navy “E” Hj. 


trade ] 
that they have won for the Greer plant. New } 


THE ATTACK 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 


‘An ocean apart... 


On the ocean lanes of the world, Greer Conveyors continue to hoist the ifr ni 
ammunition to destroyer gun turrets with deadly dependability. And at the Pacife 
Greer plant, night and day, Greer workers strive determinedly to turn out 
hoists and other vital war equipment faster, better. ke it 

The giant demands of war production have taught Greer much. We believe 
that this experience plus our engineering ability can be of great value to 
you in laying your plans for the peace time that is sure to come. Let us hear 
from you.—J. W. Greer Company, 119 Windsor St., Cambridge A-39, Mass. explos 
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amers. Windfall | 


Army’s ammonium nitrate 
ypluses are being converted 
io fertilizers; supply one-third 
veater than ever before. 


the U. S. will get 625,000 tons of 
vitrogen for fertilizer in the fiscal ad 
ding next June, one-third more than 
eer had before. Army Ordnance sur- 
ses of ammonium nitrate—a good 
of this increase—are already being 
ead in the Louisiana “sugar bowl” 
“4 the cotton fields of the delta re- 
on of Mississippi, Arkansas, and north- 
stern Louisiana. 
Mixing Trouble—When Canada 
wuted making fertilizer from excess 
smonium nitrate last year, the mate- 
s|caked and the farmers cursed. Now 
nixers know that 2% ground limestone 
as the wrong material to stir into it. 
he problem of keeping the granules 
m turning into a hard cake isn’t 
mpletely licked, but it has been found 
hut 4% kieselguhr (a loose or porous 
iatomite) and 1% _ petrolatum-rosin 
mixtures help considerably. 
Cheaper than sulphate of ammonia 
at the shipping point, ammonium ni- 
mte is a bargain buy until freight 
harges climb to $3 a ton. Since there 
« Army shell loading plants scattered 
sl over the U. S., any of them might 
be used to supply a given area with 
mmonium nitrate when military de- 
mands for explosives permit. At present, 
most of this new source of nitrogen 
(BW-Oct.16’43,p82) is coming from 
shellloading plants in Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, and ‘Texas. 
¢Long Voyage Home—Other older 
sources of nitrogen for crops are Chile’s 
«dium nitrate, and sulphate of am- 
mnonia (a byproduct of coke). The U. S. 
is Chile’s last customer for sodium ni- 
tate, synthetic sources in Europe hav- 
ing robbed Antofagasta of its export 
tade long ago. Since Chile lies east of 
New York, ships calling at Antofagasta 
for nitrates add 35 days to their run 
‘homeward bound from the Southwest 
Pacific war theater) if they carry the 
cargo to California, and 18 Ag | they 
take it to New York. 

The War Food Administration isn’t 
swe, of course, how much ammonium 
utrate Army Ordnance can continue to 
divert to farms instead of making it into 
explosives. Since Nov. 1, some 15,000 
tons a month have been available. 

* Explosives Improved—Newer, better, 
and more expensive explosives, such as 
INT, are reducing the military’s need 
for the cheap, quick powders to which 
tt turned when Japan attacked Pearl 
labor. That’s why farmers can hope 
‘0 continue sharing this war-born nitro- 


gen source. 
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The world picture changes 
by the hour and when 
The Journal goes to press 
in mid-afternoon, New 
York is sitting down to 
dinner and London has 
gone to bed. By taking 
full advantage of this dif- 
ference in time, The 
Journal publishes the lat- 
est news the same day it 
happens. This is one of 
the many reason why The 
Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the pre- 
ferred newspaper in the 
Portland area, enjoying 
the largest circulation in 
its history. 


@ WHETHER you are an employee or an 
employer, whether you punch a time clock or 
preside at board meetings, if Portland were 
your home The Journal would be your paper. 
There are no commuting trains in Portland; 
no subway rush. Yet, in this wide-awake city 
where business and industry are going full 
speed ahead, everyone is up to his neck in 
work. Because of Portland’s unique geogra- 
phy, its business and industries are located so 
that Portlanders either walk from their jobs, 
drive, or hop a trolley for a short ride home. 
There they sit back, relax and review world 
happenings in their favorite newspaper, The 
Journal. They find it waiting for them on 
their door step each evening. (81% of The 
Journal’s city circulation is home delivered.) 
As Portland’s only afternoon newspaper, The 
Journal offers readers a thorough coverage 
of world, national and local news, plus lead- 
ing features of local and national interest. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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PROTECTION 


- « « Destroyers for Convoys 
- « « General HEAVY-DUTY Boxes 
for Sea-Going Shipments 


—— = This HEAVY-DUTY Gen- 


HIT = eral Wirebound was de- 
Gh I ns pele signed to give maximum 
t protection to 790 pounds of 


steel. Special interior packing makes the package 
rust and corrosion resistant, 


Wartime overseas shipping and _ packing 
conditions demand a container with stam- 
ina... a container that can meet the day- 
by-day hazards of rough sea voyages, rapid 
loading and unloading, careless handling. 
General HEAVY-DUTY Wirebound Con- 
tainers are designed to stand up under these 
tough conditions. 


Made of a much heavier material than 
domestic wirebound containers, these wire- 
stitched heavy-duty boxes provide max- 
imum protection for export shipments. And 
they are lighter, cost less and occupy less 
space than the conventional type of export 
box. Packing and unpacking are quick and 
easy. 


The HEAVY-DUTY Wirebound is a “war 
baby” that has already won its spurs in 
protecting and facilitating war shipments. 
Tomorrow, it will be givin 
tested in the hard school o 
less peacetime products. 


its advantages, 
war, to count- 


All types of war products are handled 
and quickly in these HEAVY-DUTY 
boxes. They're designed to the product. 


GENERAL 


BOX company 


easily 
export 


Aa 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinois. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lowis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, ae 
oat Continental Box Company, inc.: Houston, 
as. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


tings, I 
nr Stati0l 


High-Altitude Heater 


At altitudes of about 25,000 ft. and 
up, the atmosphere is so thin and cold 
that a match will not ignite and a candle 
will not burn. Nevertheless, the “whirl 


flame” in the new Janitrol High-Alti- 
tude Combustion-Type Aircraft Heater 
will both light and burn steadily at alti- 
tudes up to 57,000 ft. (the greatest 
simulated height available in the pres- 


sure chamber used for preflight tests) 
and at temperatures down to —70F. 

Developed by the Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo 1, for the Army Air 
Forces, the gasoline-burning _ heater 
comes in four sizes ranging from a com- 
_ 6-Ib. design (illustrated) with a 

eat output of 15,000 B.t.u. an hour 

(enough to heat a small home livin 
room) to a 30-Ib. job of 125,000-B.t.u. 
capacity. Inbuilt automatic regulators 
keep pressures on fuel and air constant 
at any altitude to provide heat through 
ducts for comfort, cargo, instruments, 
guns, windshield defrosting, wing and 
empennage de-icing, and so on. 

One big bomber will have over a 
dozen such theaters of various sizes at 
strategic points in its interior; a — 
low-altitude combat plane may have 
only three or four of ca small 
size. Postwar, nonaircraft applications, 
which have not really been considered, 
may include construction equipment, 
automobiles, spot process heating, 
emergency, spot home, factory, and of- 
fice heating. 


Paint-Brush Restorer 


Old paint brushes with natural bris- 
tles that have become caked with dried 
paint and rendered useless by neglect 
promise to be given new leases on life 
through the use of “Prestorer,” a new 
liquid cleaner formulated by the Tech- 
nical Development Laboratories, Tena- 
fly, N. J. It is said to be almost entirely 
mechanical in its work, since it is ab- 


sorbed into the bristles by 
tion, causing them to sy 
to crack off the hard paint 
rounding them. The swell; 


after drying and the brist eal ng Bil 
normal size “without inju Vhenev' 
3 . ing ecg 
Welding Spotlight ag Bit 
It will be unnecessary for a welgg 
to lift his helmet, and lose product; 
time, before striking his arc if his wos 
is illuminated by the new GE ja 
Welding Spotlight, product of Gener 
Electric Co., Electric Welding Divisio 
Schenectady, N. Y. He will be able ¢ 
see his work distinctly through the he 
met’s dark, eye-protecting lens, an@ilm be off 


strike his arc accurately—a consideratio, 
of importance in the welding of ligh 
alloy castings and thin sheet work. 


ing th 
4 witho 
ufactu 


Light source consists of three 309qmmM0 Sh 
watt reflector spot lamps which can pains th: 
focused to a sharp, 7-in. spot or allowediilmp and | 
to spread over a clover-leaf pattern 17 ingmmhout Cl 


Ry" 
across at its widest dimension. Control 
is by a foot-operated switch which is 
depressed while the arc is being struck 
and released so that the lamps will not 
burn during actual welding. The whole 


unit comes on a heavy, adjustable stand- Hy ™te 
ard which permits an almost unlimited Hj’ 4 
choice of vertical, horizontal, and angu be 
lar adjustments. a 


Petro 


i H ene fe 
Micronil pee 

An ingenious new emulsion of oil, Hl 
water, and four undisclosed ingredients, aa?" b 
to be known as “Micronil, the Friction d de 
less Treatment for Gages,” will have the gi" t0 
specialized job of protecting precision the 
gages against wear and preventing their ily. 
“freezing” to parts being gaged. It will ma! 


be compounded and sold by Protective id A 
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rings, Inc., P.O. Box 56, Strath- 
~ Station, Detroit 27, with the claim 
oage mortality can be “reduced 
io 7590” through its regular use. 
iment consists simply of a light 


ing with the liquid. 
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ws : ng Bit * 

vhenever a portion of the circular 
ing edge of the new Shearcutter 


ag Bit becomes dull, a sharp edge 


1 weldg 
\ductig 
Nis Wo: 
I Arg 
Gener 
Divisio 
able tg 
the hel 


| 
TAs i ae ge 


18, anil be offered to the work simply by 
leratiogming the bit in its holder slightly 
of light without changing the sctup. Its 
k. ufacturer, the Shearcut Tool Co., 


e300 
Can pé¢ 
allowed 
117 in 


( Sherman Way, Reseda, Calif., 
ims that the tool “leaves a curled 
p and allows huge cuts to be taken 
hout chatter . . . requires less power 
j generates less heat . . . permits 
ing to closer limits than normally 
le... grinding time saved pays 
the cost of the tool before resharp- 
g is necessary.” 


Products Briefs 


liso reported this week, not only for 
ir interest to certain designated busi- 
fields, but also for their possible 
tt in the postwar planning of more 
ss allied fields and business in gen- 
are the following: 
x—“Glascan” is the name given 
its new and practically all-glass con- 
by the Hartford-Empire Co., 
ford, Conn. Only nonglass part is 
sealing gasket between cap and base, 
i that is not rubber but a synthetic 
stance developed after 1,400 other 
mulas had been made and tested. 
Machine Tool—Scientists at the Bat- 
lle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
10, report they have established the 
t that if the cast iron ways on lathe 
s are fully flame-hardened and the 
mage facings are made of fully hard- 
d steel strips, “such a combination 
and- @@# "aterials is as scoring resistant as any 
ited HP use at present and, by exhaustive tests, 
ngu fm been found to be 50% longer 
faring. . 
Petrolecum—In the production of buta- 
ene for synthetic rubber, Shell Devel- 
ment Co., Emeryville, Calif., found 
oil, HB Ould check the purity of the liquid 
nts, fp" by measuring its refractive index, 
jon fw developed the new Shell Refractom- 
the Mr to do the job. It is connected right 
ion iP the pipeline, checks purity continu- 
eit M’'y. It is being manufactured by the 
wil MRc'sion Scientific Co., 1750 N. Spring- 
ive HF" Ave., Chicago. 
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MORE - FASTER - Better 


“Build more bearings than ever before... build ’em faster... 
build ’em better?” That was Uncle Sam’s wartime assign- 
ment for us, back long before Pearl Harbor. 


For his fighting equipment—and the machinery to make 
it—he needed tremendous quantities of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings...the same dependable Hyatts that had proved 
their mettle in fighting friction and wear in countless 
peacetime products. 


This meant expansion, of course—of plant facilities, 
equipment and personnel. But it has also meant growth, 
and progress. Because we’re not only making more bear- 
ings, faster, and better...we’re making more types of 
bearings... 

In new sizes. With superior metallurgical properties. 
With closer tolerances. With finer surface finish. For new 
application conditions. Opening up a wide range of new 
possibilities for engineers and designers. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


INVEST IN VICTORY + BUY WAR BONDS 


HYATT BEARINGS *“cr" GENERAL MOTORS 
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HOUSING 


Vanport Grows 


Oregon's second city now 
has population of 35,000, and 
suburb under construction will 
house 5,000 more Kaiserites. 


Vanport City, 14 months old and 

Oregon’s second largest city, is about to 
have a suburb. Bulldozers have chased 
golfers off the sod that had been the 
greens and fairways of the Peninsula 
course, to begin construction of East 
Vanport. 
@ Population 5,000—Situated across the 
highway from Vanport City (BW —Jun. 
12’43,p18), four miles west of Portland, 
East Vanport will be an unincorporated 
town of 5,000 shipyard workers and 
their families—all of whom will live 
within five miles of their jobs at Henry 
Kaiser’s shipyards. 

To build the new town, the Portland 
Housing Authority has a federal budget 
of $5,000,000. Henry J. Faiser is the 
prime contractor. 

East Vanport’s 848 dwelling units 
will be housed in 106 one-story row- 
house structures, equally divided into 
.wo- and three-bedroom units, eight 
units to the building. All units are to 
be completed by Jan. 1. 

@ City of 35,000—The town now begin- 
ning to hatch out will be a smaller edi- 
tion of Vanport City, population over 
35,000, which began to emerge from its 
blueprints and its swampy location when 
ground was broken Sept. 14, 1942. Van- 
port now teems with transient life, flow- 
ing in and out over modern parallels of 
the Oregon Trail, from 40 other states. 

J. L. Franzen, general manager of the 

Vanport housing project, has a staff of 
835, more than it takes to operate the 
local county government. Reason for 
this large crew is apparent: Vanport’s 
700 apartment buildings, packed into a 
square-mile area, have to be operated on 
the order of a giant hotel because of the 
transient nature of the residents. 
@ Go as Fast as They Come—About 100 
families arrive in Vanport every day, 
and another 100 families leave. In the 
last year, the project has sheltered 
70,000 individuals. Franzen keeps 100 
of his staff busy on rentals and accom- 
modations. 

Vanport apartments are furnished 
down to two blankets for each bed; 
everything, including utilities, except 
cooking utensils, dishes, and bed linen. 
A one-room apartment brings $7 a week, 
top rate is $11.55 for four rooms. 

Maintenance problems keep most of 
the Vanport employees busy. Fires, for 
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one thing, have been numerous. Each 
apartment is equipped with an electric 
stove. Many new residents, accustomed 
to a wood-burning stove on which a pot 
of beans can cook until the fire burns 
out, have a time getting used to elec- 
tricity. So the walls behind all stoves 
had to be faced with asbestos. 

@ Change in Attitude—In the early days 
of Vanport City, the housing authority 
was almost begging Portland merchants 
to apply for store concessions. 

Then, merchants were inclined to 
view the two Vanport shopping centers 
with a skeptical eye. They complained 
that they couldn’t get either clerks or 
merchandise. But in the months that 
followed, Vanport merchandising has 
been so prosperous that now there is 


’ keen competition for any available store 


concession. The housing authority is 
able to pick and choose among compet- 
ing bidders. 

@ Retail Prices Controlled—The housing 
authority writes into its leases a provi- 
sion that prices must be kept in line 
with those prevailing in Portland. Price 
ceilings are enforced by means of fre- 
quent checking. Result, housing offi- 
cials say, has been that many Vanport 
ery are lower than downtown Port- 
and merchants are asking. 

Store leases, for the duration of the 
war plus twelve months, base their rates 
on gross income rather than a flat 
monthly price. Rentals vary with the 
nature of the business. A grocery pays 
1.25% of its gross, a clothing store 6%, 
a variety store 8%. 

@ Largely Self-Sufficient—Two Portland- 
owned chains, Oregon Groceteria and 
Kineows, have the grocery concessions. 
Milk is delivered by dairies, or it may 
be purchased at either of the shopping 


centers. There is one | 
by a Portland theater oy 
shop, one barber shop, 
markets, and a cafeteria 
serve and put up lunch 
each shift. 

Some shopping center | cilities, 
as barber and beauty shops, noy al 
small, according to C. M. Gartrel] 
land Housing Authority chairmay 
at the start the local off 
convince federal authori! 
store space was needed. 

@ Checks Are Cashed-| 
authorities have frowned down the 
of a branch bank for Vanport, but 

ing officials have farmed out a 
cashing concession. It charges a q 
mum of 10¢ per check and the 
pennies, plus an additional 10¢ for ¢ 
additional hundred dollars. |t 

charges bank rates on moncy order: 

Nearest bank is a branch of the 

land First National, in a stockyards 
packing house neighborhood abo 
mile from Vanport. 
@ Few Telephones—Bars are prohi} 
by Oregon state law, and other e 
ees not considered essential are 
uibited by housing authority pol 
Stores have. telephones, but tesidg 
telephone service is limited to fam 
where some member has a key job 
is subject to call 24 hours a day. 

There is frequent bus transportaf 
to Portland, and the 550 Vanport 
dren of high school age attend Port! 
high schools. 

Vanport grade schools, designed 
accommodate 2,000 children, have 
enrollment of 4,000. To accommod 
all of them, school is arranged in { 
shifts, morning and afternoon. 

@ Not There to Stay—Visitors look 
for some signs of permanence in 
Vanport housing project, reputed| 
country’s largest, are likely to be di 
pointed. Buildings are of light fra 
construction, on concrete block foun 
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Life in Vanport revolves about the Administration Bldg. where 835 pets 
are busy operating the big housing project for 35,000 shipyard workers. 
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Vanport’s two large—but inadequate—shopping centers feature self-service and 
rigid price ceilings. Employees are recruited from among the housewives. 


en 


tions; walls separating rooms and apart- 
ments are thin and only slightly sound- 
roof. 

After the war, says one recurrent 
rumor which may be nothing more than 
a frequently repeated wisecrack, the 
project may be torn down in sections 
and sent to China. 


Rent Ceiling Holds 


Landlords have a cushion, 
and tenants are only too glad to 
help OPA enforce rent freeze; 
hotels are on the pan. 


From the earliest days of the price 
stabilization program, rent control has 
been the particular apple of the Office 
of Price Administration’s eye. While 
other items in the cost-of-living index 
have struggled up, in spite of the best 
(or worst) that OPA could do, rents 
have remained stable. 
¢Landlord’s Position—While OPA 
takes a pardonable pride in the rent con- 
trol record, the real reason rents have 
held steady lies mostly in circumstances 
outside OPA’s control. The singular 
nature of the housing business has al- 
lowed landlords considerably more 
stretch than has been available to most 
entrepreneurs under price stabilization. 
OPA’s share of the credit for rent con- 
trol stems chiefly from the way its offi- 
tials have taken advantage of this. 

In spite of rising prices and wages, 
expenses have remained relatively stable. 
They climbed fractionally from 1939 to 
1941, have actually declined somewhat 
since then. Taxes have risen slightly, 
and so have administrative co$ts and 
charges for janitors, fuel, and utilities. 
But these increases have been offset by 
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a sharp drop in the outlay for repair 
and maintenance. 

e Scarcities a Blessing—The retrench- 
ment here is partly attributable to war- 
time scarcities and limitations beyond 
the landlords’ control, but it is also at- 
tributable to the fact that competition 
no longer necessitates such frills as an- 
nual repainting to suit the tenant's taste. 
There is evidence that OPA has been 
somewhat more generous in allowing 
landlords to dispense with trimmings 
than it has with business men in other 
fields. Since many landlords had a lot 
of trimmings, they have had consider- 
able room in which in turn around. 

In most communities, certainly in 

most rent-controlled communities, the 
level of occupancy is now at an all-time 
high, vacancies at an all-time low. Thus 
the landlord’s fixed expenses are spread 
over a greater number of tenants. 
e Rise in Rentals—OPA claims that, as 
a result of these circumstances, land- 
lords’ net operating income (total rental 
income less total expense) is now well 
above prewar levels. Net operating in- 
come for apartment house owners has 
gone from $183 per dwelling unit annu- 
ally in 1939 to $234 in 1942. For own- 
ers of small structures (housing four 
families or less), it has jumped from 
$129 to $180. 

These figures are taken from the latest 
of OPA’s continuing surveys in rent 
control areas. It covers 75,000 dwelling 
units in 39 rent-controlled cities. 
© Housing 55% Covered—Scope of rent 
control may be judged from the fact 
that it now affects an estimated 55% 
of the country’s total tenant-occupied 
housing. 

Obviously, OPA has not done a job 
on rents without treading heavily on the 
sensibilities of landlords and _ tenants 
alike. The property owner is a rugged 
individualist by instinct. The tenant- 


paste plan 


, wineered ground 
CLASS-LINED 
VACU VW PANS 


f | hits ronmalo 


Goon TOMATO PASTE must be concentrated 
quickly and retain all the fresh tomato flavor 
that high temperatures would destroy. That 
means vacuum processing. 

Most food processors know that. They 
know, too, that Pfaudler Engineers are spe- 
cialists in designing complete vacuum process- 
ing systems for the production of tomato 
paste, jams, jellies, preserves, syrups, baby 
foods, etc. You will find systems like that in 
the plants of such outstanding companies as 
Riverbank Canning Co., Turlock Co-operative 
Growers, H. J. McGrath Co., Blue Plate Foods 
Co., Kimball Food Products Co., Cedarville 
Canning Co., and many others. Most of these 
vacuum systems were Pfaudler designed, from 
unloading platform to filling machine, givinz 
increased output of a quality product- at 
lower cost. 


Let Pfaudier Engineers Help You 

Whether you require a single glass-lined or 
stainless steel process vessel, or a whole 
processing system . . . whether it’s for the 
production of chemicals, foods or pharma- 
ceuticals . . . an urgent war production prob- 


lem or a post war plan for a new process .. . 
why not let Pfaudler Engineers apply the 
“know how”’ of 60 years of process protection 
to its solution. Send for your copy of the 
Pfaudler “Panorama,” containing the com- 
plete story of Pfaudler engineering. Write 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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One truckload of prefabricated panels (above) can be quickly assembled to 
produce a trim 20x30-ft. bungalow of smart interior (below). 


te anne 


> oh 


The uniform 


panels are used in various combinations to set up units of desired size. 


landlord relationship is a traditionally 


unharmonious one, and tenants have 
often expected OPA to adjust not only 
differences arising out of rent control, 
but long-standing grievances. 

e@ Protests and Results—Tenants and 
landlords are about neck and neck 
the volume of protests. To date, the 
price agency has received a total of 712,- 
630 complaints from tenants. OPA has 
forced a rent reduction in 32% of these 
cases. Landlords’ petitions total 624,- 
000. OPA has allowed rent increases or 
adjustments to 46% of these. 

There are just about as many kicks 
now as in the early days of rent control. 
OPA received 71,000 tenant complaints 
in October, 25,800 from landlords. 

e Transfers Limited—The most bitter 
pill for landlords has been OPA’s re- 
quirement that a property owner must 
receive a substantial down payment be- 
fore he can sell out over a tenant’s head. 
This was intended to prevent fake sales, 
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but landlords complain that it has ham- 
pered legitimate business. OPA was re- 
cently driven to backing down part way 
on this, by reducing the down payment 
minimum from 334% to 20% of the 
sale price. 

Rent control probably has been more 

in the courts than any other aspect of 
price stabilization. Out of some 90 
cases which have reached the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals, 31 have in- 
volved rents. Several rent cases are now 
awaiting action by the U. S. Supreme 
Court (BW—Oct.9’43,p14). 
@ A Boost Is a Boost—For obvious rea- 
sons, OPA has found it easier to enforce 
rent control than other price ceilings. 
Landlord registration, the difficulties of 
disguising a rent increase, and tenants’ 
willingness to complain have made rent 
control fairly simple. 

The one place where OPA considers 
it hasn’t done a good enforcement job 
has been on hotels and rooming houses. 


Enforcement officials are ne 
a real crackdown here. 

e Horrible Example—The, 
job will be made somewhat « 
horrible example recently fi 
the Hotel Kentucky in Lo 
U. S. District Court fined 
$21,000 (and $120 court co 
separate rent control violatio: 


Prefab Aspirant 


New entry in low-cost field. 
assembled from easily handled 
panels, is braving the New York 
winter to test its tightness 


In New York’s teeming |] 
one possible entry in the prefa 
housing field, General Panel 
panel house, is undergoing a 
test behind a stout fence for pr 
against the exploring tendencies 
End kids. 

Outstanding features are (1) st 
ized wood panels that can be us 
zontally or vertically and adapt 
houses of practically any type « 

(2) employment of metal p nel Ct 

ors held together by wooden peg 
inating nails, hooks, screws, or glu 

e Adaptability the Selling Point—Thex 
is nothing new about standardiz 
panels. But the General Panel 

of utilizing fixed units, small enoug! 
to be easily handled, and ada; 
enough to be used in a great varicty 
buildings, may realize some of th 
fabricators’ dreams. 

The common denominator i 

panel width of 3 ft. 4 in. Measurement 
of the house are multiples of th 
mension. ‘Three or four times 
makes the length or width of a room. 
Twice that is the width of a closet or 
bathroom. 
@ Panels With a Purpose—Panels come 
in six standard types 10 ft. long. _ 
are the wall panel, panel includi ing ¢ 
window, panel including a door, c« ‘ine 
panel, roof panel, floor panel. All panels 
are flush, having no projections to inter- 
fere with packing or shipping. 

There are three slotted metal con- 
nectors on each edge of a standard | 
panel. The same type of connectors 
serves whether two panels, three, or fout 
are being joined. They fit into ea 
other in “such a way that openings 
provided where w ‘ooden wedges 
driven to make a solid union. The 
nection passed severe strength test 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno! 

@ Use Unskilled Labor—So simple i 
joining operation that unskilled 
can be used in construction. All! 
worker needs is a hammer to drive h 
the peg 

The 20-by-30-ft. experimental hous¢ 
required 124 Ib. of connectors plus 42 
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“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

cern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83% ... another example of how ‘‘Honesty 
Engineering”’ helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


It was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
Plan. The plan of “Honesty Engineering” 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents waste in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which eften lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Citres * Agents Everywhere 


U.8.F. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Need Jacks 9 


in your war plant a 


hn 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


of 3 to 30 tons capacity 
will enable you to easily 


® Bend Rods, etc. 
@® Press Bushings 
@® Move Machines 
® Lift Heavy Loads 


In these days of shifting from one type of work 
to another, chances are you can do a lot of 
jobs in your plant quicker and easier through 
the use of Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 
Available in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 
tons capacity... For details, consult your near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


PATENTS and 
PATENTS PEND. 


TAL’S Prestal Hydraulic 
PORTABLE PIPE BENDER 


Bends iron and steel pipe of %"' to 4'/2"" 
in one single simple operation in only a 
few minutes without moving the pipe 


UNIFORMITY OF BENDS: The last bend is identical to 
the first, even if made by “‘green hands."’ 

PORTABILITY: Pipe can be bent at the point of repair 
or installation. Few seconds to mount and dismount 

SAVES CRITICAL MATERIAL AND LABOR: Elimi- 
nates numerous elbows, fittings, thread cutting, etc. 
Fastest portable bender! 

ADAPTABILITY: Quick changeover to various pipe sizes. 

SMOOTHNESS OF BENDS: No wrinkles—no kinks—no 
fracture of pipe due to scientific developments of bend- 
ng formers, No job tao complicated 

Bending formers of small radius for STEAMFITTERS 

and PLUMBERS. 


Meets tT S. Navy, Army and Maritime Comm. Specifica- 
tions. Write today for circular giving 
complete description 


New Jobbers and Representatives 
considered. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 


Milwaukee Dept. B12, Wisconsin 
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Ib. of nails for joining surface materials 
to frames. The total of 166 lb. makes 
a satisfactory showing compared with 
the 200 Ib. of metal currently allowed 
by the War Production Board for sim- 
ilar structures and the 300 Ib. that 
would be required in peacetime practice. 
© Lowest Cost Bracket—Cost of the ex- 
erimental house. without plumbing, 
1eating, or other equipment, was $1,320. 
In mass production, cost would be re- 
duced. The manufacturer claims the 
system can be adapted to any type of 
material. The plan is to manufacture 
and warehouse the panels in quantity 
and sell them to contractors and build- 
ers as lumber is sold. 

The new system was developed by 
Konrad Wachsmann in collaboration 
with Walter Gropius, the Harvard ar- 
chitect who developed Europe’s famous 
“copper house.” Wachsmann formerly 
was chief architect for the German firm 


| of Christoph & Unmack, a leading Eu- 


ropean manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses. 


United Front 


Chilly reception of their 
product in Washington induces 
makers of prefabricated housing 
to make united bid to the public. 


Prefabricated home manufacturers 

have been engaged in a running fight 
with the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority since last June. FPHA alls 
some of their units “chicken coops” and 
frowns on their plans for temporary 
housing. 
e Front Established—Now 18 manufac- 
turers representing perhaps 65% of pre- 
fab construction have set up the Pre- 
fabricated Home Manufacturers Insti- 
tute in Washington to sell the public 
their ideas. Henry H. Steidle, formerly 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., is its 
managing director. 

Huts for Army camps, shelter hous- 
ing in war industry areas, and prisoner- 
of-war camps are largely completed, but 
there still remain many things for pre- 
fab mills to make. Pigeon lofts for the 
military, Coast Guard signal towers, 
crates and boxes, and other war items 
are keeping them reasonably busy. 

@ Not Necessarily Sheds—The institute 
is making slow progress toward postwar 
plans and insists that prefabricated 
homes don’t necessarily have to be 
cheap one-room units. Industrialization 
of home building, it is claimed, can give 
buyers just as great an increase in value 
as did assembly-line methods applied to 
the automobile. The institute argues 
that floors can be laid cheaper and bet- 
ter if made at the factory, walls can be 
thinner with laminated weatherproof 


—_ 


Universal metal connect above 
and wooden wedges hold all pane 
joints firmly without screws or nails 


materials, and all-round utility can } 
improved by applying engincering + 
homes. 

Just about convinced that the feder| 
housing agencies aren't going to encour 
age prefab houses except in cmerge 
cies, the institute isn’t looking to post 
war slum clearance for business, cithe; 


Its program is based instead on the , 
culation that homes are going to lx 
pretty much the same traditional, m 


ern, or functional types they've been in 
the past. But the institute hopes 
build these familiar types cheaper, 


quicker, and better. 


SUPPORTS TRAILERITES 


Union organizing moved into a new 
sphere at Detroit recently, when the 
C.1.O. United Auto Workers Union 
threw its support, in the form of a “worl- 
ing agreement,” behind the Associated 
Council of Trailer Coach Tenants 

Council president Robert J. Verville, 
member of a U.A.W. Chrysler local, sa 
the group has working arrangement 
completed with three trailer camp mar 
agements in Detroit and has organiza. 
tion nucleuses in eight other camps 

Objectives of the association are t 
force trailer camp owners to compl 
with the state code governing such 
projects. Verville said the code was 
entirely satisfactory, and only compl: 
ance with it was sought. Common com- 
plaints of trailer dwellers were said t 
deal with lack of sewers, parking lot 
mudholes, overcrowding, and other suc! 
difficulties. 

Support of the auto union is throug 
the U.A.W. national housing depart 
ment. Housing director William G 
Nicholas is the adviser of the 
tion. 

Verville estimates there are 50,U)l 
adults living in 23,000 trailers in the 
Detroit area. He says that if satistac- 
tory living conditions can be obtained 
for all of them, an improved commu 
ity spirit will reflect itself at the camps 
and at work. Dues are 10¢ a month. 
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Peoria * Rock Island 


BOSSY IS A GLOBAL GAL! 


© It’s quite a stretch from her pasture to the 
war zones, but she makes it— daily. U. S. 
dried milk powder, milk tablets, condensed 
milk, butter and cheese in various forms 
are feeding fighters and Allied peoples 
around the globe. 


* They're touchy products to ship, but today 
many difficult packaging jobs are handled 
successfully by paperboard—with specially 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York * Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia 
Akron © Cincinnati * Cleveland ¢ Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Minneapolis * Baltimore * St.Louis * Fernandina * Dallas * 


EVERYTHING PAPERPFOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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Ft. Worth 


Sa Pe ES teal 


developed “war packages” that range from 
extra-strength export shipping cases to 
cartons coated with thermoplastic barriers 
against moisture vapor and water. 


* Peacetime will bring many startling ap- 
plications of war-born packaging. Our staff 
will be glad to discuss possibilities with you, 
looking forward to the days when materials 
are again available without restriction. 


MARKETING 


A Station Is Born 


But its early days appear 
bleak as dissident elements in 
WPB go to mat over issuance 
of license to KWBU. 


America is about to get a new radio 
station. It will be the first since the 
l‘ederal Communications Commission 
decided to stop issuing licenses where 
expenditures for equipment or man- 
power were involved (BW —Feb.7’42, 
p66); and the first since WPB issued 
order L-41 as an over-all restriction on 
construction, and refused to allot criti- 
cal materials for radio development 
(BW—Mar.7’42,p38). Presumably these 
regulations brought radio expansion to 
a dead halt for the duration. 
@eKWBU to Broadcast—But station 
KWBU-—apparently having taken these 
hurdles in stride—is scheduled to begin 
daytime broadcasting on top power 
(50,000 watts) from Corpus Christi, 
‘Tex., by the first of the year. Its prin- 
cipal backer is Carr P. Collins, president 
of Crazy Water Crystals, the drug 
product featured by the Food & Drug 
Administration in its “Chamber of 
Horrors” exhibit at the Chicago 
World’s Fair (later removed when the 
manufacturer promised to clean up his 
advertising). Equipment for the station 
was moved from Reynosa, Mex., where 
Collins owned the antecedent station 
XEAW. 

Although major equipment for sta- 

tion KWBU is not new, elements both 
in the trade and in WPB feel that 
Washington tore up the rule book in 
allowing relocation of the six radio 
towers and collateral equipment already 
set up at Corpus Christi. And it is quite 
possible that KWBU will not begin 
ge as scheduled if WPB’s Com- 
pliance Division listens to the critics 
and takes action against the new sta- 
tion and its backers. 
@ FCC’s Friend?—The move was made, 
courtesy of a regular permit from the 
FCC. But those who talk darkly of 
political intrigue point out that FCC, 
under the heat of the present congres- 
sional investigation, is looking for 
friends on Capitol Hill. Presumably it 
has found one in Sen. W. Lee (“Pass 
the biscuits, Pappy”) O’Daniel of 
Texas, whose two sons, Pat and Mike, 
hold 130 shares each of stock in the 
new station, 

FCC argues, on the other hand, that 
it has a precedent for allowing the 
transfer of KWBU’s equipment, inas- 
much as the freeze had already begun 
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to thaw with recent authorizations for 
relocation to a few domestic stations. 
e Different Story—Circumvention of 
WPB regulations was a different story. 
L-41 requires builders to have specific 
permission from WPB not only to 
purchase new materials, but even to 
use those already in the applicant's 
possession. Collins bypassed WPB’s 
Facilities Bureau completely. And that 
is what has started the howl in WPB. 
Dissident elements are prepared through 
the Compliance Division to put all pos- 
sible obstacles in the way of KWBU’s 
opening this month—or for the dura- 
tion. 

There is, however, no unanimity in 

WPB. ‘The Power Division last fall 
granted a priority entitling KWBU 
management to 2.1 miles of three- 
phase, 11,000-volt electric cable laid to 
the new plant from the nearest power 
lines. 
e “Public Interest”—Ir Collins is called 
upon to defend KWBU, he can build 
his case on the old familiar radio 
grounds of “public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity.” 

That Corpus Christi is a booming 
war area nt vad expanded population 
deserves additional radio service prob- 
ably is point number one—although 


trade interests argue tha 
that area is adequate now. K\pj) . 
of course, only a daytime station 
it shares the 1010-kc. f; 
KLRA, the Columbia Bro 
tem’s outlet in Little Rock. Ark, Rj 
operates on 10,000 waits 


WETap 


5,000 watts evenings, 
KWBU’s 50,000 watts « 


@ Baylor Tie—Further argunient f 
ing the public interest is tha 
is half-owned by Baylor | 


Waco, some 300 miles nort!) of C 
Christi. For implicit cultural and eq 
tional advantages, Collins lent 4 


Baylor $75,000 with which 
of the capital stock in the 1 


tion, the loan to be paid | e 
station earnings. The Baylo he 
however, make easier sledd for ( 
lins if there is still troubk 


Washington. 

Furthermore the move is 
a contribution to the good 1 
policy, inasmuch as it eliminat 
of the so-called border statio 
category included XEAW. 
e Burr in the Saddle—These stat 
have long plagued U. S. radio men 
the Federal Trade Commissio 
Food & Drug Administration as 
They exist chiefly on patent med 
advertising which stations no1 
border cannot accept and blare for rth 
their testimonials throughout the South 
west. 


If and when KWBU begins broad 


th of ¢ 


SIGNS OF A FIGHT 


While the food subsidy issue hangs 
fire in the Senate (BW—Dec.4’43, 
p15), housewives of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Consumers, plus a junior 
delegate (above), put steam behind 
their protest against the proposed ban 
on subsidies with a parade through 


Chicago’s Loop. Formed last August i per 
from neighborhood consumers’ cout- 
cils and C.I.O. and A.F.L. women 
auxiliaries, the federation is all out in F 
favor of OPA’s attempt to nail down i *" 
prices; it also supports grade labeling ple 


and quality control, and endeavors to 
. } 

persuade subsidy proponents to help 

out by writing their congressmen. 


for 


Bus 
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The wire in a tire...may 


help your business 


_ you've never realized that wire is used 
in tires, but it is—as much as 16 pounds in some 
of the large truck tires. Without that wire, tires 
would not have the strength and rigidity in the bead 
-would stretch and come off the rim—and cer- 
tainly could not take the one or more recap jobs 


which are helping to conserve rubber today. 


Improving the quality and service of wire for 
tires, and developing time-saving, cost-reducing 
machinery for forming that wire into beads has 
been National-Standard’s main job since the early 
days of the rubber industry. Working with rubber 
company engineers, we have helped them build 


better tires, at lower cost to you. 


From this long experience, many new uses for 
wire in rubber have been worked out. Today, air- 
plane de-icers, flat belts for conveyors, and V-belts 


for motor drives, tubular braiding for tubing and 
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hose—all now perform better when reinforced with 


National-Standard wire. 


Our engineering and research staff are looking 
ahead—to the many other ways in which wire can 
serve all industry. Why not take advantage of their 


experience and skill to help explore your problems? 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
FLAT, HIGH-CARBON STEEL 
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Not that precision is anything new 
to the R. C. Allen organization. That 
precise craftsmanship which is now applied 
to making intricate aircraft instruments 
has always been a prime reason for 
the superior performance of R. C. 

Allen Business Machines. 


Ew 


THE R. C. ALLEN 3699 


Keep Your R. C. Allen Machine in Good Condition 


Have it serviced regularly by an R. C. 
Allen factory expert. Look for his name 
in your classified ‘phone book, or write us. 


R.C.Allen 
> 
Business Machines 
676 FRONT AVE. NW. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH., 
Mokers of World Renowned Business Machines 
10-Key Calculators + Portable and Standard Adding 
Machines * Bookkeeping Machines + Cash Registers + 
Stotement Machines + All-Purpose Office Machines, 
Electric or Hand Operated 
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casting, it probably will be without 


| benefit of network afhliation. The nets, 


attracted by the high-powered station, 
are rarely interested in exclusively day- 
time operations; hence negotiations with 
the Blue Network have been dropped. 
Station officials report, however, that 
they have a nearly full commercial 
schedule ready to go this month. 


Dairymen Girding 

Trade association, set up 
to battle margarine and promote 
dairy products, plans research 
and educational activities. 


Dairy interests wasted no time on idle 

jubilation last month when the House 
Agriculture Committee pigeonholed for 
the remainder of this session the Fulmer 
bill which would have repealed federal 
taxes on oleomargarine (BW —Nov. 13 
"43,p99). 
@ United Front Set Up—Instead, they 
organized promptly to present a united 
front against future legislation they con- 
sider detrimental to dairy industries. 
On Nov. 18, they incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois the nonprofit Dairy 
Defense Assn. “to promote and further 
the welfare of the dairy industry and 
the consuming public of the United 
States with respect to imitation of dairy 
products, and to direct, conduct, and 
promote research and educational work 
in furthering the objective of this cor- 
portion.” 

Immediate object of the association 
is to prevent “peg of the Maybank 
bill—now attached as a rider to the Sen- 
ate’s taw bill (BW—Dec.4’43,p7)—which 
would repeal certain taxes on colored 
margarine for the duration and six 
months after. 

e For Margarine Control—Back of the 
dairy industry’s determination to main- 
tain present federal taxes is the idea not 
merely of creating a less favorable price 
differential between margarine and but- 
ter, but also of keeping control of mar- 
| ee distribution in the hands of the 

ureau of Internal Revenue, which 
governs intrastate as well as interstate 
commerce. 

If the federal tax were repealed, regu- 
lation of margarine would revert to the 
Food & Drug Administration which 
controls interstate transactions only. 
The new association argues that this 
would open the door to fraudulent local 
sales of margarine represented as being 
butter. 

@ To Sponsor Research—Besides legisla- 
tive action, the association expects to 
sponsor research on foods that have a 
direct bearing on markets for dairy 
products. For example, a likely project 
would be to determine the nutritional 
value of butter in comparison with other 


NEW RECORDS 
FOR MARGARINE 


U.S. Consumption 


XX estimated 


Millions of Pounds 
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Thanks to wartime shortage and high 
point value of butter, plus the fact 
that fat, vitamin, and caloric content 
of margarine now equal butter, de. 
mand for margarine has soared, un- 
deterred by discriminatory taxation. 
Civilian consumption for next year, as 
estimated by the Dept. of Agriculture, 
will reach 4.8 pounds per person, 
compared with only 2.8 pounds per 
capita last year (allowing for the num- 
ber in the armed forces both years). 


fats. Educational activities of the asso 
ciation will seek to keep the public im 
formed on the merits of competitive 
products. 

While benefits to members will be 
measured in these intangibles, and will 
bé disseminated in part through cooper 
ating dairy groups, sence of the new 
association is direct: D.D.A. hopes to 
persuade creameries and other members 
to chip in at the rate of 2¢ for every 
1,000 Ib. of butterfat that was handled 
in 1942. 
© Roster of Officers—Evidence of the 
new association’s strength is its roster of 
officers: The president and treasurer 1s 
Dr. H. H. Ruehe, also executive secte- 
tary of the American Butter Institute. 
The vice-president is C. G. Steel, also 
president of the National Creamentes 
Assn. The secretary of the association, 


Carl Paton, is also secretary of the Ne 


tional Dairy Union. 


Other dairy groups represented it- 


clude the National Cooperative Milk 
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THETIC FUTURE 


bing by last week’s exhibit in the 
Kleinert Rubber Co. showrooms, 
twar planning of rubber goods 
yufacturers won’t depend on nat- 
] ubber. In civilian goods lines, 
inert featured 70 items—from crib 
ts and dress shields to shower cur- 
sand shoe soles—all to be made 
ynthetics after the war. The new 
les, to be promoted as Kleinetics, 
| come to market as WPB releases 
ical plastics and synthetic rubber. 
first are odorless synthetic rubber 


girdles, already given the go sign by 
WPB. A Birmingham (Ala.) corset 
buyer and Kleinert’s Max Simon 
(above) test the two-way stretch of a 
Buna-S model. Next in line for release 
are synthetic baby pants. Pending ci- 
vilian allocations, Kleinert turns out 
gas masks, jungle bags, tents, and kits. 
Kleinert’s president, Ralph Guinz- 
burg, and Harry Kleinert, Jr. (below), 
examine an infant protector for use in 
gas attack. Fashioned like a pillow 
case, it is made of fabricated rubber 
with a windshield. A hand pump 
forces air into the bag. 


hducers Federation, American Dairy 
i, Dairy Industries Committee (a 
ty product manufacturers’ associa- 
, and the United Dairy Commit- 
, which was organized about two 
i's ago to look after antimargarine ac- 
hes, but did not succeed in enlisting 
bustry-wide support. Only major 
ups not represented in the Dairy 
fense Assn. are the Dairy Cattle 
teders Assn. and the Dairy Machinery 
Suppliers Assn. 
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BONDS FOR IDEAS 


Anyone who has been nurturing an 
idea on how to solve the nation’s post- 
war employment problem may now turn 
it over to a Pabst Brewing Co. sub- 
sidiary, Pabst Postwar Employment 
Awards. 

A first prize of $25,000 (purchase 
price) in war bonds, and 16 other 
prizes, are being offered for the best 


practical contributions. The announced 


[ERROR-PROOF COPIES 


—das many 
as you want 


—as quickly 
@s you 
want them 


WITH THE 


HUNTER 


Electro-COPYIST 


@ Whether the material is black or colored, 
one-sided or doubled-sided, a Hunter Electro- 
Copyist can make clear, smudge-proof, photo- 
exact, permanent copies at a speed that 
effects substantial savings. 


@ Many firms have ordered a Hunter Electro- 
Copyist for a single department—engineering, 
accounting or secretarial—and have discovered 
that the convenience of being able to repro- 
duce anything written, printed or drawn cuts 
copying costs, prevents mistakes and increases 
efficiency in a score of ways in related de- 
partments, as well. 


@ Hunter has prepared a 
booklet outlining the many 
services an Electro-Copyist 
can render you. Write to- 
day for your copy. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 


107 E. Fayette S! Syracuse, N.Y 


PERSONN. 


Precision Double Edge Biades 


Girt Box oF 50 $5 


A grand present...a year of the 
smooth most comfort 


able shaves known to man. Personnas 


PERSONNAS, 
$1.00 


SOLD AT Atl GOOD STORES 
f your deoler cannot supply you, 
send check or money order to Dept, F 
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BUILDING 


MORALE 


Important? You bet they are! 

For Army publications keep soldiers 
posted on their camp activities, 
exchange news with other camps, 
send news of Army life to the 
folks back home. Reported, edited, 
made-up and printed by Army 
specialists, these camp papers 
boost morale, and help to knit a 
fighting unit into a compact, 
well-informed body. 

Many of these camp papers are 
written on Vari-Typer...a ver- 
satile composing machine which 
uses hundreds of changeable type 
faces and a device which automat- 
ically ‘‘ evens up ” right hand 
margins to produce copy which 
looks like type-set printing. 
Vari-Typer is used with any form 
of reproduction - offset, stencil, 
spirit or gelatin. 

And yet this in only one of the 
tasks assigned Vari-Typer by the 
Armed Forces. Every branch of the 
Army -- the U. S. Engineers, 
Ordnance Department, Signal 
Corps, Medical Corps, Air 
Corps, Quartermaster Corps -- uses 
Vari-Typer for composing forms, 
text books, technical manuals, and 
other ‘‘ paper work’’. 

We are grateful that Vari-Typer 
has been privileged to ‘‘do a 
a job’’ with the Armed Forces. 
Vari-Typer can speed up “ paper 
work’’ in your organization, and 
make important savings in paper 
and manpower. An Engineering Model 
saves 70% of draftsmen’s letter- 
ing time. For complete informa- 
tion, write for portfolio B-120 
WE ARS MANUPACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC 


GEAR PUMPS AND SBLE&ECTOR VALVES 
POR THES ARMY AIR CORPS. 


TEXT COMPOSED ON 
THE VARI-TYPER. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.+ NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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purpose of the contest is “to provoke 
mature and responsible discussion and 
to develop and assemble practical and 
workable plans and ideas . . . for the 
benefit of all Americans.” 


It was announced Dec. 3 by full 
page ads in five national magazines and 
75 mewspapers covering 150 major 
markets, and over Pabst’s coast-to-coast 
radio program. A campaign of similar 
scope is planned for Jan. 3, and consid- 
eration is being given to further adver- 
tising sometime before the expiration 
date of the contest, Feb. 7. 

Copies of the winning plans will be 
turned over to responsible officials of 
the government and, in addition, will be 
made available to any other agency— 
public or private—which concerns itself 
with the problems of postwar employ- 
ment. 


Fair Trade Rule 


WPB is prepared to hear 
objections to its new “equitable 
distribution order” even as it 
prepares for enforcement. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers will 

be given a chance to register any com- 
plaints or suggestions regarding WPB’s 
new “equitable distribution order” (BW 
—Nov.27’43,p92) before it goes into 
effect. 
@ Present Requirements—Here are the 
things the order, in its present form, 
woul require a manufacturer or whole- 
saler of consumers’ goods to do: 


(1) Make adjustments for changes in 
population in the process of allotting his 
goods generally on the basis of past sales. 

(2) Make provision for servicing buyers 
who have lost their sources of supply through 
factors beyond their control. 

(3) Avoid discrimination between large 
and small customers. 

(4) Avoid discrimination between cus- 
tomers in different localities or shipping 
areas. 

(5) Avoid discrimination between cus- 
tomers through the establishment of new 
conditions of sale. 

(6) Avoid discrimination between affili- 
ated outlets and nonaffiliated outlets in any 
manner not practiced before the war. 

(7) Make provision for emergency con- 
ditions requiring special treatment. 


e Means of Enforcement—WPB will 
prepare to receive complaints from buy- 
ers who claim they haven’t been fairly 
treated. If investigation shows that a 
supplier hasn’t adhered to the order, he 
will be forced to toe the line. 
Business men who want to criticize or 
discuss the proposed order may make ap- 
pointments with officials of WPB’s Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements who will 
be in the New York regional WPB office 
on Dec. 13 and 14, in Cleveland on 
Dec. 16, and in St. Louis on Dec. 17. 


BAN 4 
SHIFT IN CONTROL 


Indication that the focal point of 
ernment feed distribution cont; 
shifting from the Commodity C 
Corp. is the creation of a feed 
livestock branch in the Food Pr 
tion Administration of the Warf 
Administration. Named to dir 
under J]. B. Hutson, who signifi 
heads both FPA and CCC, is W 
C. Berger (above), Des Moines 
and cereal processor, a spokesmai 
small feed mixers and dealers. 


STATE LIQUOR TAX BYPAS! 


Liquor can be imported into ( 
tado free of the state tax of $4 
case, provided it is intended for 
sonal consumption. Such was the 
ing of Attorney General Gail L. Ire 
in directing the return of 18 case 
confiscated whisky to a Denver ta 
operator. 

Ireland said this undoubtedly leay 
hole through which a river of outs 
liquor can flow into Colorado. 
doesn’t believe the General Assembl 
intended it, but whatever its intent 
he insists the wording of the act m 
be followed. 

The loophole in the act is that 
only machinery it provides for collect 
the tax is by means of stamps to 
affixed by manufacturers or wholes 
licensed in Colorado. The individ 
imbiber isn’t licensed and_ there 
can’t be compelled to pay the tax. 


ANOTHER COLA CHAPTER 


Cola drinks have become s0 wi 
spread that it is clearly inequitable 
longer to forbid any one bottling © 
pany to put them out, said the Te 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 4 
ver last week. In so ruling, it up™ 
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EXPLOSION 


Thats a lot of extra protection 
for so Little extra money !" 


ASS 


ito GThink for a moment of the loss that your home and its contents, or on 


| 7: y of the misfortunes pictured above _ your place of business, so it willcover CUT OUT...FILL IN...MAIL TODAY! - ——— 
0 


i 
- the ould bring to you. Wouldn’t you —_ direct loss or damage from (1) wind- | eoenes y eomages ae Company | 
., lrelggggiteto have your insurance protectyou storm, cyclone, tornado; (2) hail; " Mave your agent tll mo by teleshone ( ) | 
casefmpainst loss from these hazards, just (3) explosion, except steam boilers; | oe ee l 
er taWis it does against loss caused by fire? (4) riot, riot attending a strike; (5) | l 
il Here’s how you can get all this _ friendly aircraft or objects falling from | Name of Proventy Owner l 
‘outamextra protection. Simply have your them; (6) smoke; (7) vehicles. | SS Kaan | 
do. Pre insurance policy extended by an To find out how little you would | l 
emblgiendorsement, for only a small addi- _have to pay for this added protection, | City ond State l 
aaa honal premium. use the coupon. Our agent will tele- | Sar 
Our agent or your own broker will phone you unless you ask him to call | l 
that @Proaden your Hartford insurance on __ in person. L.. saneaeeeess UEDEteaatls oie eet emeenirtee tees onal 
ollect 
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THE men who operate the Bullard Mult-Au-Matic 
grow to have a highly personal loyalty to these sturdy 
machines, 

And small wonder. They know as no one else quite does, 
what Mult-Au-Matic dependability means. They know 
how rarely their machines need time off. They know how 
tough are the production quotas set for them, and month 
after month they see those quotas achieved. 

Their own eyes are witness to the precision in every 
part shaped by their Mult-Au-Matics. And the old-timers 
among them have seen their machines turn from automo- 
bile flywheels before Pearl Harbor to airplane engine parts 
these last two years, with the same deadly efficiency. 

Yes, production managers rightly value these quota- 
killing machines in terms of figures, of costs saved and 
volume attained. 

But go and talk to the men who work them. You'll find 
the loyalty that comes with hard work successfully shared. 
As many of them say, "She's a Masterpiece of machinery”. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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a modification previo — 
District Judge J. Foster Symes ip 
Oct.2’43,p85) of a 5 
1925, entered on ap) 
Coca-Cola Co., which f 
Bottling Co. of Denve 
tribute, or sell a cola d: 
Coca-Cola. 

The modified decre« 
Standard can sell cola 
not imitate Coca-Cola 
tising. 

The circuit court saic 
were unmodified, any 
company could handle « 
Cola, Standard Cola, or A 
exact brands Standard < 
under the unmodified dk 
this is clearly inequitable 


TELEVISION MILESTONE 
Last week an important 


helped to brighten the pr 

mercial television in whi 
tisers began dabbling last s 
—Aug.28'43,p104). 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 


| the Firestone Tire & Rubbe: 
| Niles Trammell, president 


tional Broadcasting Co., i: 


| new television program to b 


the “Voice of Firestone Tel 
Broadcast from NBC stud 
York, the program celebrates t 
teenth anniversary of Firestone’ 
day night radio program, w 
back to the early days of radi 
Under the Firestone contract, 1 
grams will not go on a weckly sched 
until such time as NBC’s wartime : 
ations will permit weekly live-talent te 
casts. Until then, Firestone tel 
featuring various industrial films will! 


| on the air from time to time 


| SWING SHIFT-IN JAIL 


Swing shift prison terms have | 
written on the records of the U 
District Court at Philadelphia by Judg 
Harry E. Kalodner who ordered the 
for four partners of two produce con 
cerns found guilty of OPA ceiling pri 
violations on citrus fruits. 

Benjamin Freeman and _ Samw 
Chezik, trading as Freeman & Chezil 
were sentenced to 45 days in jail am 
fined $5,000 each. However, so bot 
won’t be behind bars at the same time 
Judge Kalodner permitted Chezik t 
start serving his time after Freeman 
term is completed. 

A similar program was outlined ! 
Israel and Max Robinson, trading 4 
Robinson Brothers, who were given 7 
day terms and fined $2,000 each. Isnief 
is now serving his term, Max will f 
low him. 

All no defense 


+ 


lemons, and other fruits. 
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Will you have 465 days a year in the ZG YSGE e 


_ This is a war that will shape the 
whole course of our future. In it, 
we are staking much of our claim 
to Victory on the airplane. How 
will aviation affect our lives when 

the battle is done? 


Wit the airplane change the calen- 
dar? No, but it will give you many 
more usable days in a year. 

Travel time is often non-productive 
time. United Mainliners in the Age 
of Flight will carry you all the way 


across the U. S. in 11 hours or less. 
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You will have much more time to 
spend in places you are going, for it will 
take so much less time to reach there 
and return. Business men will visit 
six cities in the time it once took to 
visit two. Some of you who travel ex: 
tensively may have as many as 100 
“extra days” a year to devote to business 
and pleasure. 


Today it is possible to travel by air 
from Chicago to New York and back 
in a day. In the Age of Flight, even 
longer round-trips between sunrise and 
sunset will be commonplace experi- 
ences for many of us. You will fly 
from the East for a week-end in Yellow 
stone and other great National Parks 


— or from the West for a brief visit to 
busy centers on the Atlantic Coast. 


Right now United has 250,000,000 
miles of flying experience which is 
being used at home and abroad to help 
speed the day of Victory. When that 
day comes, this same experience will 
be dedicated to fulfilling the limitless 
promises of the coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR cD LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business pro: 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the.nation for most recent month. {Last month’s report: BW—Noy, 
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*Providence 
At 


Hartforde 
ge 


® Boston—Manpower still is short in most 
parts of this region, particularly for key ball 
bearing plants in Brstol-Mcriden-New Brit- 
ain, for engine factories at Hartford (which 
center has lost over 10,000 in employment 
in the past year), and for shipyards at Port- 
land. However, sizable cutbacks cased labor 
supplics at Lowell, Providence, and Green- 
ficld. All in all, industrial payrolls are run- 
ning fairly stable. 

‘This region generally, and central Con- 
necticut especially, are heavy peacetime 
producers of hardware, clectnical supplies, 
business machines, and equipment for light 
goods plants—items which would rank high 
on any reconversion list. But, converted to 
war, the area is plagued with critical labor 
shortages, and that will delay reconversion, 
whatever the materials supply. Of course, 
this peacetime role, nevertheless, assures that 
later contract cutbacks can be quickly ab- 
sorbed. 


ects in ¢] 
3'$3.p] if) 


Scranton 
. 
- 
Wilkes-Barre 


@ New York—New York City’s industrial 
upswing is about over. Though still counted 
an area of labor surplus, unemployment is 
down to minimum levels of persons shifting 
jobs; in two years, idle loft and factory space 
has been cut from over 10,000,000 sq. ft. to 
less than 1,000,000. Factory payrolls are 
now only inching upward. 

Dividend income to city residents will be 
down slightly again this year, but purchasing 
power will not be cut so sharply as before 
because Congress now is enacting no major 
tax increases on upper-bracket incomes, 
which are numerous here. 

Income gains outside the city definitely 
are below average, both in farm sections and 
in most urban areas. Factory employment 
is now about unchanged from 1942 in 
Albany, Bridgeport, Newark, Jersey City, 
Elizabeth, Yonkers, and Utica, though earn- 
ings, of course, reflect more overtime and 
a shift to high-pay war lines. 


© Philadelphia—Employment trends 
mixed now with some munitions needs st 
ping up, while other war plants lay of me 
—as at the Pencoyd steel works, the shj 
yard, and the Brewster plane plant. All 
town and Wilmington labor supplies ha 
eased, but Williamsport’s situation } 
tightened, and Philadelphia itself may } 
classified as a critical shortage area ne 
month. Lancaster job rosters have picket 
up recently, but those in Wilkes-Barre ¢ 
are falling. 

Anthracite mines are advertising for he 
with hard coal running short of demand 
the wage boost to miners agreed upon la 
month will attract some labor and pad | 
ing power in the region. 

Farm income in Pennsylvania and sout! 
ern New Jersey is still showing less-thar 
average gains over 1942, but Delaware farm 
ers’ broiler business is still bringing i 
bumper receipts. 


PENN. 
OHIO Cleveland 


1 
Wheeling? Pittsburgh 


@ Cleveland—Ordnance cutbacks have been 
felt indirectly, as at Marion, but the pri- 
mary effect has been indirect, on the steel 
industry. While sheet and plate capacity is 
tight, other finished types are easier, and 
some openhearths have shut down. Aircraft 
and related needs have absorbed most re- 
leased labor, but some spots have idle work- 
ers, while Cleveland has just moved into 
the “critically short” category. In general, 
the resulting tide runs toward easiness in 
the castern half, shortage in the western half. 

Few new plants are going up—for rayon 
in Painesville, aviation gas in Cleveland, 
tires in Barberton, machinery m Ashtabula. 
Farm income is high in eastern Kentucky, 
due to large tobacco receipts, but below 
average in Ohio. 

Container shortage highlight: This region 
is a big paperboard and glass-jar producer, 
yet a glass plant shut down temporarily for 
lack of cartons for packing. 
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@ Richmond—This region, which headed 
the income parade from 1939 through early 
1942, has definitely lost standing this year 
relative to the national income curve. The 
region outside the booming Baltimore- 
Washington-Hampton Roads section has 
lost more sharply in nonfarm employment 
since last year than has the nation, even 
though critical labor shortages beset only a 
few such spots as Spartanburg, S. C., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., and Petersburg, Va. 

Basically, this is because there are few 
war industries outside the northeast section. 
Meantime, construction and trade have been 
curtailed, and labor for “regular” district 
lines—textiles, lumber products, coal, etc.— 
has been drained away to the armed forces, 
to armament centers elsewhere, or to agri- 
culture, which, though it is returning better 
receipts than it did a year ago, is, nonethe- 
less, trailing the nation’s farm income gains 
in most states. 


‘@ Atlanta—A significant hint of a retum ‘ 
the typically peacetime expansion of manu 
facturing which provided this district wit! 
its longer-term uptrend, and which now ma 
offset declines in war construction and mil 
tary training activities (BW —Nov.1344 
100), is provided by announcements of new 
lants—for starch reduction at Clewiston, 

a.; tires at Gadsden, Ala.; glass at Gnihn, 
Ga.; and rock wool near Atlanta. 

Labor supplies have eased at Tampa, Fs, 
and Savannah, Ga., as shipyards impr’ 
labor utilization, and at Orlando, Fia.. * 
airport construction tapers off. But Jaber 
has tightened at Jackson and Vicksbus, 
Miss. Atlanta’s superbomber plant 1s hinng 
heavily. In northern Alabama—which bel 
an early munitions upsurge only to flatte 
out (BW —Oct.9'43,p88 )\—acceleration 
Birmingham’s bomber works is offsetting 
ordnance cutback at Childersburg. draw 
labor from Anniston and Talladega 
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-A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Cutbacks strike some regions, while others experience tightening labor supply—a hint of the cross-currents to come 
during reconversion. Livestock raisers rush marketings; winter crops suffer drought; farm prices diverge. 


IND. ~ “ 
fs ~A Louisville. - 
x Fea 


St me | 
Minneapolis» y, 
Sioux Falls 


¢ Chicago—Cutbacks, which first came 
heavily in tanks, a district specialty, are an 
oid story here, and the recent ordnance re- 
juctions ordered at Milwaukee, Des Moines, 
flint, Grand Rapids, and Melrose Park have 
heen better understood than in most regions 
against the expanding needs of other muni- 
yons programs in the cities affected or in 
other cities. New tight spots are Clinton, 
lowa, and Moline, ile sendy and Free- 
port, Ill. Payrolls are still climbing, in the 
aggregate. 

‘Fam receipts are running at seasonal 
highs this quarter, with heavy marketings 
of cattle and hogs forced in part by 
feed shortage; prices, however, have eased. 
Liquidation of part of the livestock popula- 
ton may sustain marketings in 1944, but 
the prospect for the next two years is at 
best for maintaining present farm income; 
ay transition-period weakening of prices 
vould reduce net returns. 


@ St. Louis—This region’s prospects have 
been lowered by a second wave of contract 
cutbacks—at Milan 4nd Memphis, Tenn., 
Texarkana, Ark., Charlestown, Ind., and 
especially in the area about this city—with- 
out any compensating boost in orders for 
other munitions (BW —Oct.9'43,p101). 
Evansville, Louisville, and Pine Bluff, how- 
ever, still find labor scarce. Industrial pay- 
tolls are well above last year’s but are tend- 
ing to flatten out, if not actually to fall off 
a bit. 

Farm income for the year is apt to be up 
only 15% or 20% over 1942, as against a 
gain of some 30% for the nation. Quality 
of late-harvested cotton and tobacco was 
not up to early standards; also, cotton 
prices have weakened. The shortage of feed 
supplies to carry over the winter has stimu- 
lated cattle and hog marketings, lowering 
prices and returns, and straining packers’ 
facilities. 


@ Twin Cities—Ordnance cutbacks at Eau 
Claire, Winona, and Twin Cities are easing 
manpower pressures. But new shipbuilding 
contracts south of Minneapolis and at Du- 
luth, and subcontracts at St. Cloud and Fair- 
mont will help sustain activity through the 
winter. As war emphasis shifts to the Pa- 
cific, trafic through to the West is expected 
to bring more war business to the region. 
Meanwhile, bad weather has hampered wind- 
up of iron ore shipments (page 20). Released 
dock workers will help on lake shipbuilding. 

Released farm workers are easing short- 
ages in meat-packing plants and in lumber 
cutting near the iron mines. Dairy farmers 
have just received feed subsidy payments, 
helping their income. The excellent turkey 
crop will raise holiday receipts: District farm 
income is well above average, with greatest 
gains in North and South Dakota—particu- 
larly high in wheat, feed crops, flaxseed, and 
potatoes. 


*Kansas City—Hiring at expanding war 
plants is quickly absorbing spotty layoffs in 
ordnance but does not always offset, in the 
aggregate, the decline in construction jobs 
which has cut total employment over the 
past year in many sections. Wichita and 
Oklahoma City- are the only really tight 
bor spots now. 

The 1942-1943 boom was most marked 
in Kansas; so, too, is the present general 
moderation (BW—Nov. 13’43,p101). Non- 
farm employment in the state now is slightly 
down from 1942, and farm gains for the 
jer promise to trail the nation’s slightly. 

Farm conditions have deteriorated be- 
cause rainfall has been below normal for the 
st six months. Consequently, winter 
vheat plantings are being expanded by only 
half the scheduled acreage, and condition of 
the crop is poor, especially in the western 
part of the belt. On the other hand, wheat 
prices have risen sharply. 
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© Dallas—Renewed drought has hit agricul- 
tural prospects in this region substantially. 
Dry ranges in the west have started heavy 
movement of cattle to market. Winter Pan- 
handle crops of wheat and oats are badly 
damaged. Yet the weather helped late har- 
vesting of all autumn crops—cotton and also 
such recent income-getters as peanuts, rice, 
pecans, and sweet potatoes. Frost did some 
damage to South Texas, but the vital citrus 
crop is close to last year’s level, and prices 
are good. Land values dre zooming. 

Due to the decline in construction, non- 
farm employment is past its peak, and the 
situation has been at best spotty, with plane- 
ship centers needing workers. Talk of ord- 
nance cutbacks round the nation now is 
causing jitters in such ordnance towns as 
Minden, La., and Texarkana, McGregor, 
Amarillo, Karkack, and Marshall, Tex. Labor 
shortage meanwhile pinches lumber, textile, 
food, and petroleum lines. 


@ San Francisco—Improved labor use gained 
by West Coast manpower controls is help- 
ing production, notably of aircraft, though 
the net effect on payrolls is rather small 
when workers simply shift from labor-sur- 
plus to labor-short plants. Payrolls still are 
inching up, but the manpower ceiling 
limits new gains. Only major cutback has 
been at Salt Lake City. 

Winter vegetable harvests are apt to be 
larger than last year, with the citrus crop 
also likely to show an increase. Last winter 
prices were still rising, and returns this year— 
with average prices at ceilings—will be larger 
on this count, too. 

Of the region’s 1,300,000-employment in- 
crease in the past three years, immigration 
from other regions has accounted for almost 
one-half. Also, high wages in the predomi- 
nant aircraft and ship jobs attracted more 
nonworkers into the labor market here than 
in most places. 
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SO MUCH 
POR 
SO LEPELE 


< 100% 
VALUE 


ADOED 
cost 
: 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new, white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials 
Yet the finest L. L. Brown 
bond*, instead of ordinary 
papers, adds only 2% to let- 
ter costs. But it makes your 
correspondence 100% in 
character, prestige, impres- 
siveness. Ask your printer 


for samples of the following 


LL BROWN 


BOND PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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Jobs Evaluated 


Six aircraft firms take the 
initiative in boiling down job 
classifications to simplify their 
wage schedules. 


Haggling and happenstance tradition- 

ally have had a lot to do with what goes 
into the pay envelope. Haggling there 
will probably always be; but happen- 
stance now can be brought under sys- 
tematic analysis, the science that has 
put American industry at the top in 
production, marketing, and financing 
methods. 
e Efficiency Improved—Along _ these 
lines, a group of six leading aircraft 
manufacturers has directed a consider- 
able amount of thought. Now they have 
put into operation a plan of systematic 
wage administration to replace hit-or- 
miss methods. Better war production 
and generally improved efficiency in op- 
eration are the claimed results. 

Essence of the plan is an industry- 
wide setting of wage rates based on job 
analysis and evaluation as to skill, men- 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


Both the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration have been flayed in intermedi- 
ate reports of the special House com- 
mittee investigating federal agencies. 
Next in the line of legislative fire is 
the National War Labor Board. Last 
week, before Rep. Howard Smith 


tality, responsibility, phy 
tion, job conditions, and 
lazards. 

@Survey Published—Indu 
tions Counselors, Inc. (127( 
New York City), has just 
history and analysis of the 
The study was made by Robx 
professor at the California | 
Technology. The airplane : 
ers are Consolidated Vult 
Corp., Douglas Aircraft, Inc 
Aircraft Corp., North Ame: 
tion, Inc., Northrup Aircraft 
Vega Aircraft Corp. 

The companies submitted to a joint 
management-labor committee a list of 
1,154 occupational titles. This list on 
condensed to 119 standard job titles 
the jobs common to all companie 
and covering most of the pro uction 
employees. Composite descriptions of 
each classification were written, and 4 
wage scale was then constructed 
e Bargaining Remains—Base rat: 
ing in the industry when the job 
ation was undertaken were not 
turbed. Subject to National War La 
bor Board approval, they still are dete: 
mined by collective bargaining, govern 
ment rulings, cost and standard of 


(left), committee chairman, NW’LB’s 
public members (left to right) Wayne 
L. Morse, William H. Davis (board 
chairman), and George W. Taylor, 
defended the board’s authority to 
require maintenance-of-membership 
clauses in labor-management or 
tracts, asserted that NWLB could 
even order closed shops if it thought 
such action necessary to end disputes. 
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DITTO 


MANUFACTURES 


TIME! 


ATO Sa 


“DITTO PAYROLL SYSTEM DOES 
THE WORK IN HALF THE TIME”’ 


—GEO. A; FULLER 'CO,, Beclelers of 
Synthetic Rubber Plant for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


1943 ... American Industry’s 180 billion dollar year... 
double the ’29 high! Never before have hours been so 
vitally important—minutes so precious—as right now! 

War Industries everywhere are solving problems, saving 
time and releasing skilled hands for other jobs with Ditto. 
The George A. Fuller Company with 25% less help in the 
Payroll Department produces all payroll records in one-half 
the time. The Chain Belt Company speeds deliveries of parts 
a full week. At Consolidated Vultee Aircraft two do the 
work of ten in the purchasing department. 

Ditto Systems can work for you in the same efficient, 
error-proof way in all phases of your operation! You'll find 
that Ditto will do it smoother, do it faster, do it better! 
Write today for free samples showing how Ditto one-typing 
Business Systems work. 


PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 

PRODUCTION —Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


DITTO 25a. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 680 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. @ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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OF THIS GHOST with 


ryt 
“Teletalk 


ae us par “i 


Graybar Specialists in 86 key cities 
are ready to show you how Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication Systems 
can rid your war-busy office of the 
ghost of lost man-hours . . . allow every 


executive to get more work done. 


War orders probably give priority to 
your business and, with man-power 
getting to be an increasing problem, 
there is more need than ever to con- 
serve the time and energy that modern 
Teletalk intercommunication permits. 


Call your nearest Graybar office to- 
day. Let us give you facts and figures 
to show low Teletalk can more than 
pay for itself in a very short time by 
upspeeding the tempo of your busi- 
ness as it has for many others. 


Do it today. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 
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living, and rates in other plants and in 
‘other industries. 

Job evaluation does not relieve man- 
agement of its responsibilities nor does 
it interfere with collective bargaining. 


It does provide better ope: 
The five unions dealing wi: 
ous companies—and the, 
range of A.F.L., C.1.0., an 
ent labor organizations—ha, 


" ‘Take Good Care of Yourself, Brother! 


Sere, brother, take it enty today. Let the Armiy and the Nowy wait for the stuff. Besides 
the ight hours you don't work today won't lose the war, will they? You're emart. ... 
aren't you’... and you can multiply, can't you. brother? So multiply the cight hours 
Bf you're losing todey by the exght or more hours hundred: of other guys are gong to love 
hate Chis month whl Winy’ tale it ener for a doy or se. tt figures out to 0 full day's work 
cach month for shout neven thownind men! That work would make # lot of stuf fr these 
Kids who are fighting their gutt vt for you in lisly and the Pacific. Se come on, Wether, 
get oll your feany and opt on your toes. If this docsn't apply to you, tear it out and send 
it to someone it does ' . ’ 


Ace in the Hole, Brother? 


You're on « streak, aren't you, brother? You can’t seem to miss that cose ce You've gat 
plenty of dough, too. And you unght win 2 couple ef hundred more Preiss! oh. brather! 
You can well afford to take « couple of days off from work, can't you’ What of i thay 
iso bigger game going on on Europe and the Pacific where the staves r+ ion hogh for you! 
What of it if some kid in Army khaki or Navy blue will have to ture dow» tus hand in the 
biggest game of ail time because he dowrn’t have the “chipe” you didn't make for Nien we 
the turus you mised? Nobody can say you murdered that bid. Or can ‘hey | this dome’) 
eppty to you, tear t out and send ot io someone it down 


FOR STAY-AT-HOMES 


| Terse, sarcastic messages (above and 
} below), aimed at delinquent war work- 
ers’ consciences, are running unsigned 
in the Coatesville (Pa.) Record, Spon- 
sored by Lukens Steel. Co., their 
theme is an adaptation of one pre- 
pared early this year by the McCann- 
Erickson agency and printed in the 
New York Times (right). Lukens, 
whose own absentee rate stays under 
5% among 6,000 employees, prints its 
messages anonymously on the theory 
that war workers in neighboring 
plants will also heed them. The the- 
ory is proving out; many of the ads are 
being clipped in other establishments. 


That's good, brother Just sheep right through thes war. [et some other vr 4: your share 
bo RI gO OS Bs NC A BB? 
atilestea? Sune. ’ 

and kept « certain Army plane in Africa out of the air. You're exhausted ‘honiomg up rea 
eons why aot to buy War Bonds while thousands of Amercan hoy: are going without iand 
and sleep to protect jour hide off that fat can of stp sining 
nd start pushing ! If thes doesn't apply to you, tear it out and send it to someone t iam 


fee feathered exit 


Going to the Track, Brother? 


‘That's owell, handicagper. A-day with the ontburners is just what you need. 1ou've 
got your health to think of Besides. you can make more dough at the track than you cam 
working. You might win your fortune on 8 to 5 shots, Even if they do “take you", 
brother, you won't miss the dewgh . .. . for « year or 10 anyhow. Go on and have » good 
tume and deet werry shout production. Lack of i can only lengthen the war and hull 
more American boys And. if one of ur keds im khaks dies x months from pow because 
he didn't have the stuff you didn't make on the turn you missed to tate in thd races, 
shot of? an he co bly ha’ syngas deem’ 
soppy Sh. she. emai 


z 7 


Are You Reporting Off, Brother? 


‘That's good, brother. That's really « patriotic thing you're doing. Tell them you wont 
wo today but you'll be there tomorrow. Take good care of your health Don't work # es 
going to hurt you. Especially around pay day. Why earn all that dough. if pee a" 
spend it and have 2 good time? And snp, thet fallow who wned to work with you, Oe mY 
whe's dodging lend going up through Italy, would be proud of you if be could we r= 
mow, wouldn't be? Rt would tckle him pink te ese you blowing your psy == + co = 
nstead of baying Wor Bends, und shipping your ture st making the stuft be son To 
fe esc... leo plc's yn Come om, bother, hang ap that ‘phone sod eat Ut 


eer it out and send it te someone t down! 


=a 


Seiichi wen ond gt bach on pour ih enh cen taxing i 4 
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OF EXCESS COSTS 


Ghosts of man-hours lost 

make an eerie procession 

through many a busy 

office and factory, stalk- 
ing busy executives, loading them down 
with excess costs. 


They are spectres of the things that you 
and your key executives might have 
done. . . if you had the time . . . time that 
Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
can give. 


For Teletalk’s modern miracle of speedy 
intercommunication makes waiting a 
thing of the past. No more waiting for 
those order sheets . . . waiting for those 
sales figures . . . waiting for production 
data. Every key individual in an organi- 
ution is in instant communication with 
every other . . . in three seconds... . by 
the flick of a convenient key. 


Teletalk’s perfect tone quality is the re- 
sult of two decades spent in the develop- 
ment of high fidelity sound distribution 
systems. Whether your office is large or 
small, there is a Teletalk Amplified Inter- 


communication System that will exactly 
fit your needs. Installation is quick and 
easy as Teletalk operates from the light 
circuit. 


Look up your nearest Teletalk Distributor 
today. You will find him listed in your 
classified telephone directory as shown 
here. If not, write us and we will see 
that you get full information at once. 


PALtas Contra) 6454 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 

Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


iustrated at left, Model 212 AM, 
with Annunciators, for use with 
12 stations or less. 


ryt 


“Teletalk 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Buy More War Bonds! 


WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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This 26-inch Birdsboro Blooming Mill pro- 
duces slabs from 144" x 6" to 16” wi 
or 100 sq. in., maximum thickness 
ond billets or blooms from 4” to 9%. 


.-.and how Birdsboro built 
the mill to do it! 


A serious bottleneck in steel production can develop 
if the blooming mill that forms and reduces ingots to 
useable shapes is not keyed to the tempo of today’s 
urgent demands. 


Birdsooro engineers, faced with the problem of build- 
ing a blooming mill that would definitely step-up ingot 
blooming production, designed the two-high 26" rapid 
reversing mill you see here. Already it is smashing pro- 
duction records for mills of this type. 


Designing better mill equipment and special machinery 
is an every-day job with Birdsboro engineering spe- 
cialists. They have been tackling and solving such 
specialized problems for many years. 


If you have a mill equipment or special machinery 
problem, it will pay you to consult Birdsboro. Take 
advantage of our complete engineering service, now. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. « Birdsboro, Pa. 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 
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the plan as the basis for their cons, 
e Recognized by NWLB—1 hie \. 
War Labor Board has aod a 
value of systematic wag ES: 
tion in its decision of Mar 3. }o4: \" 
using the Southern Calif ‘y tm , 
Industry plan as basis for ¢ 
wage schedule. 

The aircraft companies hay, 
found financial incentive | 
ble; they use merit rating to pro; 
efciency. A given job may ha 
range of rates, say five, stepped yp } 
differentials of 5¢ an hou 


trom th¢ 
lowest to the highest. Thus a wor, 
in such a job classification can raise } 


pay by 20¢ an hour. After that 
course, he can be promoted to ; 
higher classification. 
@ Spurred by War Effort—Backgroyy 
for systematic wage administration wa 
the changeover to assembly line prodyp 
tion. Rapid war expansion had brough 
about a chaotic condition in airplang 
manufacturing employment.  Glarin 
inequities m pay scales arose. Bad re 
lationships and lowered production te 
sulted 

The S.C.A.I. plan is not the first jo 
evaluation system. Among others, Gen 
eral Electric Co., Westinghouse Fle 
tric & Mfg. Co., and the Life Offic 
Management Assn., a management re 
search organization of life insurang 
companies, have developed and applie 
similar job analyses. But this is repre 
sented as the first time such a systen 
has been installed on an industry basi 
@ Titles Simplified—Results claimed + 
date are establishment of industry-widg 
composite job descriptions and simpli 
fication and standardization of job titles 
Valuable byproducts are said to be real 
ized from periodic wage surveys, a cen 
tral employment office, logical dra 
deferments of essential workers, system 
atic training, and promotion programs 


LABOR DISPUTES RISING 


Despite the Connally-Smith War | 
bor Disputes Act, labor controversies arg 
increasingly cluttering up governmen 


mediation machinery. The West Coas 


made a portentous contribution to th 
confusion this week when the AFL 
International Assn of Machinists pet 
tioned the National Labor Relation 
Board to conduct a strike vote at Lock 
heed Aircraft Co. 

The Lookheed grievance is that Boe 
ing Aircraft workers in Seattle enjoy: 
minimum wage of 824¢ an hour throug 
an increase authorized by the Nation 
War Labor Board (BW —Oct.2’43,p) 
whereas the prevailing minimum 1 
Southern California aircraft plants ! 
60¢. 

NLRB officials declare the strike-vol 
petitions are coming in at an rccelerat 
ing rate. In November, 144 were tl 
and withdrawals through mediation wes 
proportionately fewer. 
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nion Sustained 

U S. court upholds NLRB 
\ircraerder to disband company union 
4 Berkshire Mills; only 21 of 
3 win reinstatement with pay. 


racticg 


TOMO 


One of the bitterest fights against 
fjiated wnionism in labor annals was 
ought before the public again last 
eek when the U. S. Circuit Court of 
ppeals at Philadelphia upheld the Na- 
;onal Labor Relations Board in ordering 
erkshire Knitting Mills of Reading to 
band its company-dominated union 
nd permit employees to join any union 
ey choose. 
2] Win Back Pay—Efforts to win re- 
mstatement with back pay of 303 
orkers who were fired atte. a violent 
trike in 1936 succeeded for only 21. 
ad the court ruled the firm may apply 
or a further hearing on these reinstate- 
nents. 
The labor board, going back to 1933, 
ound that the company attempted to 
stablish a plan of employee represen- 
ntion prior to the National Industry 
Recovery Act. Various workers meet- 
ngs rejected it, however. Shortly there- 
ptter a strike at the plant was settled by 
wereement to an election to determine 
ollective bargaining representatives. 
Name Kept off Ballot-Union candi- 
dates won the election, but the name 
of American Federation of Hosiery 
Vorkers (C I. O.) was not permitted 
to appear on the ballot and Berkshire 
xe realqggetused to recognize the union. 
a cena onunion candidates subsequently 
dnieyed a ong st part in organizing 
he Berkshire Employees Assn., Inc., 
which required no payment of dues or 
attendance at meetings since a quorum 
was satisfied by the presence of 20, al- 
though claiming to represent over 3,000. 
Tes li The association obtained favors easily 
ies ageom the company, while the union’s 
nena cquests were either turned down or met 
only after prolonged periods. 
*Paying for Feveit-By allowing 
grievances to stop at the investigation 
stage, permitting the company to elimi- 
mate certain bonuses and introduce a 
new wage system cutting knitters’ earn- 
ings, and condoning or countenancing 
Berkshire’s action in breaking the five- 
nior 4a 40-hour week, the association won 
rrousiam '¢ reputation of repaying company 
sien kindnesses. 
135m. Commenting on this, Judge Herbert 
im. ig! Goodrich said: “One wonders whether 
ats f the welfare of Ber!-shire or the employ- 
tes was the association’s concern.” 
cvot(am * Special _Deputies—The labor board 
cleratfamg und that Berkshire supported police 
e fica “thorities in fighting the bloody 1936 
ave ke, and secured special deputies, 
*ppropriately equipped to handle riots. 
Pointing out that the firm’s object 
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To Investors in 
U. S. Government Securities 


In the selection of marketable issues of United States 
Government securities to meet the requirements of 
institutions, corporations, and individual investors, 
this Bank affords a specialized service through its 


U. S. Government Bond Department 


This Department, with complete facilities and long 
experience, maintains markets in all direct and guaran- 
teed United States Government obligations. 


We shall be pleased to quote markets on these securi- 
ties and invite investors to consult with us regarding 
their United States Government portfolio problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds, $287,500,000 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. - Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


FIRST Choice in Critical Industries 


Nordstrom Valves are first choice for controlling vital flow lines in petroleum fields, refineries, 
gas plants and chemical plants. Patented ‘‘Scildport’’ lubrication insures a leak-resistant 
pressure seal around ports. Always easy to turn. Ask for descriptive Bulletins. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. * 400 Lexington Ave., P gh 8, Pa. 


NORDSTROM LUBRICATED VALVES 
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The Industrial Army virtually “travels on 
its lungs”. Clean fresh air, changed as fre- | 
quently as operational conditions require, 
is a prime requisite in keeping this “army” 
of workers alert and healthy under the 
stress of wartime production . . . Buffalo 
Ventilating Fans are accepting this assign- 
ment all along the industrial front. 


cy 


The Buffalo Limit Load Fan above typifies 
Buffalo's contribution to air-borne efficien- 
cy. Quiet Buffalo Limit Load Fans always 
measure up to their rated capacity under 
actual operating conditions and keep right 
on the job 24 hours a day without atten- 
tion and without let-up...There’s a Buffalo 
Fan to solve your ventilating problem, 
large or small. Full details, including engi- 
neering data, on request. 


For Fans” 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUI'FALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Lted., Kitchener, Ont. 
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was to find evidence that the cause of 
the strike was economic and not its un- 
fair labor practices, the court said it 
takes but a casual review of the unfair 
labor practices to show that attainment 
of economic betterments by its em- 
ployees through collective bargaining 
was frustrated by those unfair prac- 
tices. 

e Reinstatement Argument — Another 
Berkshire contention—that only those 
employees who, before they went on 
strike, gave notice of their intended 
absence from work should be offered re- 
instatement—was rejected. 


AUTO MEN STUDY HEALTH 


Taking cognizance of medical prob- 
lems connected with factory operations, 
particularly as they have been intensi- 


| fied with large-scale use of women in 


plants, the Automotive Council for War 
Production, Detroit, has established a 
medical panel of factory staff physicians. 

This gives the automotive industry 
well-rounded research into the problem, 
inasmuch as the establishment of the 
management medical group was pre- 
ceded some time back by establishment 


LABOR LOOKS AHEAD 


Presiding over the CJ.O. United 
Steelworkers’ Pittsburgh conference 
last week, top union executives pre- 
sented new pay demands oh the steel 
industry and charted a postwar course. 
They are (left to right) Van A. Bitt- 
ner, presidential assistant; Philip Mur- 
ray, president; and David J]. McDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer. Backed by the 
union’s 500-man wage-policy commit- 


of a medical clinic under the ay, 

of the United Autom: bile Wee 

Union (C.1.0.). 7 
Objectives of the AC Wp ,. 

will be cooperative study of eal e 

relative to causes of der Atitis. me Re 

cal standards governing eyp] wment | 

women, special problems of | ndicapp 

workers including disabled war vetersy 

industrial fatigue, and use of vitam 


pills. 
INDUSTRIAL COURSE OFfepe 


A training program in i: 


strial ps 
chology—an entirely nev 


I NESSK n 


field—will be added to the curticuly ‘ 
of the University of Kentucky at |, 4 
ington in the winter quarter beginnj | 
Jan. 4. The program is announced 
the only one of its kind for undergrag 
ates in the United States: there 


graduate course offered girls at Ry 
cliffe College. 

Dr. Henry Beaumont, creator of ¢ 
course, declares the war has created ; 
unprecedented demand for men q 
women trained in industrial psycholog 
This demand, he thinks, will be inten: 
fied greatly when the country faces 


U 


Th 

too. * 

“WH 

price: 

; “4 We 

tee, their demand for a 17¢-an-hou »,,. 

pay boost for 750,000 workers 1s trols 

frontal attack on the Little Steel wag toni 

formula; their drive for a two-ye Bi 

contract is aimed at postwar secur going 

(Trend, page 112). Meanwhile, U. 3% ing « 
Steel Corp. claims that if wages sf 
up, steel prices will have to follow sui 
Representatives of the company an 
the union will meet next Tuesday 4 

Pittsburgh’s William Penn Hotel i this « 


attempt to negotiate a new contr 
Busine 
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TS IS YOUR UNCLE sam talking— 
but I’m going to talk to you like a 
UTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren’t looking, prices have 
een nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country. 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 
and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
todo something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. “DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a-lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


n-ho 
S18 
1 wag 


yO-Ved : 
‘ But let me tell you this—we’re never 


Never mind ‘who done it=pitch in 


and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We’ve ALL got to help— EVERY 


LAST ONE OF US, 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
... if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we’ve got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 


Buy only what you need. A patch. on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. Don’t 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 

Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and taxes are the cheapest way to do it. 

Pay off your old debts. Don’t make any 
new ones, 

Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance, 

Buy Wer Bonds and hold on to them. 


“Buy them with dimes and dollars it 


HURTS like blazes to do without. 


Start making these sacrifices now- 
keep them up for the duration—and this 


oie going to keep prices down just by lean- —ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, country of ours will be sitting pretty 
U.S ing on the government and yelling for —_ laborers, white-collar workers! after the war... and so will you. 

ges 

Z KEEP PRICES DOWN! sztz:"s27... 4S 
y and s Make it do + Or do without 

day 1 

tel tt This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
itract 
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WatfieRnne Grex 


EXPORTEX 

1. 4evidesimost §=Check these features 
iM ERE are a fe - 

bees, tase linings, as: EXPORTEX WATERPROOF 


halt laminated and accepted by 
— wrap- ; 


2 le ready to use. 
“No heating. No 
messy so*vents or 
mixing required. 


is easily applied 


PAISLEY 
UES are 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1770 Canalport Ave. 630 W. 51st Street 


carton flaps by hand Chicago 14, Ill. York 19, N. Y. 


— or regular 
glue ing machines. 


withstands many 


mersion Xe 
rt Packing Speci- 
ations with a wide 


margin of safety. 
5 is available for 

bd “WAR OR- 
DERS.” No shipping 
delays. 


PRODUCTS 


Chemical Warfare Sup- 
plies; Signal Corps 
Equipment; Navy Sup- 
plies; Medical Supplies 
and Equipment; Engi- 
neering Corps Equip- 
ment; Lend Lease Foods 
and Supplies; Red 
Cross Supplies; etc. 


Gun Parts; Shells; 
Cartridges; Aircraft 
instruments and Parts; 
Plane Assemblies and 
Spare Parts; Tank 
Parts; Vehicle Supplies; 
Canned Foods; Dehy- 
drated Foods; Army 
Field Rations; Wearing 
Apparel, ete. 


FREE TECHNICAL 


DATA BULLETINS- 


Write for Adhesive 
Sheet 


Problem Data 

and Technical Bul- 
letins describing 
PAISLEY War Pack- 


objective. 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
Here is a special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others 


The Technique of 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 
—discipline 
—executive stimulation HOWS that executive technique is 
sructiveness not a mysterious sixth sense, but 
—Gons . a quality that can be definitely de- 
—self-assertion and self- veloped by anyone who will follow the 
expression simple methods laid down in this man- 


—leadership ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
—justice trol; outlines the factors involved in the 
u ; successful handling of others; «ives 
—analysis of labor require- practical and usable methods for get- 
ments ting a maximum output of work with a 
—introduction of the new minimum amount of friction. In this 
employee edition a new chapter discussing the 
influence of the current emergency upon 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Price, only $2.00 


— with  subordi- the various techniques of executive con- 
— trol has been added. 
—opposition 
—stubborness specie ints 
—disl ie W-HILL BOOK CO., 
pe we 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y 
—immoralty Get aati Wt "Prodtston haion 
—irresponsibility 10 days’ examination on & . In 10 
—the agitator days I .. ~~ plus few cents - 
—difficulties with superiors 6 SS ee Ce 
and associates 
—responsibility for errors GRID oo canccansodeiscodndcc cqthoutecesqess' $citsdet serene 
Address ..... 
See it 10 days City end State 
on approval UND iin fs sos eins cane an idieeeiisicupi vss nacateten Mailed 
GUO cow ccccceccdetsccecéeces. pesee-0- 6 


SEND THIS COUPON 
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OVERSEASESHIPMENTS (loots eae 
a ‘ ; - training progrs, 
(DERENDA BLIYARROTECTED lated courses in differc: ta 
Aa 5 ns provide the background: sential ¢ 
wf a and techniques are de\ ped , ul 
cee = iy and cooperating firms , 1 
Ay public agencies provide p t-tung . 


for practical experience. 


ct 
igh 


leral | 


Ray Loses Again 
Ousted boilermaker lead 
in Portland is turned down , 
appeal, plans to carry plea 
international union meeting, 


jot fo 
tives 
yrance 
busy a 
to th 
held 
Insut 


The bitter battle for control of ; 
‘Bilite | 


Local 72 of the Boilermakers Union 


Portland, Ore., appears to be in its qm 
ing stage. Tommy Ray, former cz; fmmla0Y 
the local, remains on the outside joqumped 
ing in. faced 

The Oregon Supreme Court this yet of 
refused to pass on the injunction ops ¥ 
ing Ray, but Tommy intends to fights ™ 
the last ditch, putting his case betqmemisiot 
the boilermakers’ international cones ™ 
tion in Kansas City next month. bons 


© Guilty of Contempt—While Ray's 


peal to the state supreme court fr rdi 


the temporary mandatory injunction i sale 
Circuit Cotirt Judge E. M. Page swed will 2 
ing him out of his job as secretagmmp yet 
treasurer of the local was ending (B\ the ye 
Nov.27’43,p104), Circuit Judge J. \ggpeshou 
Crawford last week found Tommy i Pv! 
contempt of court. The contempt age" fe 
dict arose from acceptance by Ray gps 22 
$10,000 voted him Nov. 18 by the ry 
0 


cal’s board of governors. 
In the contempt action, Ray a 
Hugh Fagan, former recording secret 


of ¢ 
fers at 


of the local, were accused by Otto mates, 
Mursener, international vice-presidegmmend of 
of the Boilermakers Union and Raggmp inf 


rise 
100,00: 


temporary successor in Local 72, of ¥ 
lating a court order of last Febm 
which limited use of the local’s funds {i $5,60 
current operating expenses pue to 
@ Check Produced—In the hearing, Rggjment 

was shown an unsigned check for $6,5@@gmt 337 
which, with the sum left over from Ragggnveste 
$5,000 expense money for a trip (endr 


Kansas City to appear before the excqged to 
tive council of the international, magy0,00 
up the $10,000. oblen 

ets a 


Ray said he had been presented wi 
a copy of a motion passed by the locaessed 
governing board, voting him $10.)(j@ming 
(for his long service and because, dung gover 
the depression, he had turned back §>% ¢ 
the local $25 monthly paid him by 4 policie: 
international as part of his salary assum 
said he presented a copy of the motigjamed 
to the local’s bookkeeper and told her itd of 
draw a check for $6,861, explaining th@gpd tha 
because of the injunction, he could og this 
sign it. The check was drawn and thqgjuum 
cashed at the office, Ray said 
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Ogtam 
Partme 
s'Miicurance Week | 
fms Iwo life associations and 


commissioners convene, 
ch the problem of possible 
bral regulation. 


jain 
lead 
own g 
plea 
ing. 


ot for some time have so many 
tives of the nation’s representative 
vance companies experienced quite 
sy a period as they did last week 
to the almost simultaneous meet- 
held in New York by the Assn. of 
Insurance Presidents, the Institute 
Life Insurance, and the National 
», of Insurance Commissioners. 

any Problems Raised—Topics dis- 
ed ranged from possible matters to 
fed in the postwar period to the 
pat of liad eenaietion (and all 
ps went on record in opposing any 
sc in the present system of state 


») of tl 
Union 
n its ¢j 
CT Czar 


side le q 


this we 
t1ON oO 


0 fight 


se heqqumension). And various proposed 
| condmnges in the Social Security law drew 
th. tions at the Life Presidents’ meet- 
fr oding to the Life Presidents 
netion ae Sales of new paid-for life insur- 
ge swede Will amount to around $12,700,000 
secretaam eat, 5% more than in 1942. Also, 
ig (B\gte year-end, individual policies in 
ve J, \gpe should reach the 68,000,000 mark 
omy fa provide $139,000,000,000 of pro- 
spt ven for over 100,000,000 policy- 
» Ray fgets and their beneficiaries. 
y the Mphitts in Investments—Admitted as- 
of 48 companies which disbursed 
Ray ame of all 1941 payments to policy- 
secretaqmeers and beneficiaries, according to 
Otto \amates, will total $36,674,000,000 by 
presidegm end of this year. Investments of the 
nd Raggmp in federal government obligations 
2, of i tise to about $12,600,000,000, 
Februaqmo00,000,000 greater than a year ago 
funds fi $5,600,000,000 more than in 1941. 
hue to the huge purchases of of 
‘ing, Rgjment bonds since Pearl Harbor, 
or $6,S@iut 33% of the companies’ assets will 
om Raggmavested in such debt vs. the 1938 
trip (pend ratio of 18.2%. Idle cash is ex- 
1¢ exeqm@ed to rise to a new high level of 
al, maggm00,000,000. 
tblem of Rates—Needless to say, 
ted wiikers at the life insurance meetings 
ie locaiessed their continuing concern over 
$10.0ming interest rates, and the fact 
>, dun government debt bringing a return 
back #>% or less (though premium rates 
n by ‘Policies sold in the past for the most 


ry). TF assumed that 3% to 3.5% would 
» moti™mamed on reserves) makes up about 


id her {@M@ird of assets. Consequently, it was 
ing thd that the companies strongly con- 
ould of this factor in the computation of 
nd thqmium rates on new policies. 
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Consideration, speakers said, should 
be given to “either placing existing pol- 
icy reserves on a more conservative basis 
or earmarking special reserves to meet 
possible future interest deficiencies” 
since “overconservatism can be .. . 
quickly remedied, while it is a long hard 
task to recover from a lack of conserv- 
atism.” 
© Question of Regulation—The National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, nat- 
urally, discussed at great length the 
question of possible federal supervision 
of imsurance companies, heretofore 
solely within the states’ province. Of 
particular interest was the Van Nuys- 
Bailey bill (BW—Sep.25'43,p5), now be- 
fore Congress, which would declare 
insurance a strictly intrastate business, 
not subject to the antitrust laws. 

This would eliminate any necessity 
for the U. S. Supreme Court to render 
a decision on the case now before it in 
which the Dept. of Justice charges that 
195 fire insurance companies operating 
in the Southeast had conspired to fix 
rates in violation of the antitrust laws 
(BW—Aug.14'43,p108). 

e Senator Is Suspicious—The bill was 
approved quickly by the House Judiciary 
Committee and by a Senate judiciary 
subcommittee, and at first it seemed 
destined to pass without much trouble. 
However, Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.), who presided over the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee’s 
life insurance investigation, is said to 
feel that actions of an alleged lobby for 
fire insurance interests are too reminis- 
cent of the political pressure used to 
fight the stock market, bank, and utility 
regulation legislation a few years back. 

O’Mahoney is said to want particu- 
larly to know now how the various fire 
insurance member associations go about 
rate-making, and just what their future 
plans are. Moreover, he wants to ask 
some questions about Edward L. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the Insurance Exec- 
utives Assn., and see how much this Vir- 
inia lawyer, formerly with an upper- 
Grachet New York law firm, is getting 
for directing the lobby (rumor says its 
$125,000 yearly). 


UTILITIES TO PAY THE BILL 


Anxious to put aside money now for 
its ambitious program of postwar works 
(BW—Jun.19’43,p45), the city of De- 
troit has picked on its public utilities as 
a source of revenue. And the first im- 
portant repercussion was to disrupt the 
refinancing plans of the — Con- 
solidated Gas Co. The impending issue 
of $38,000,000 34% refunding bonds 
has been put off indefinitely. 

First the city council suggested to the 


* No other 
Variable Speed 
Transmission 


GIVES EVERY 
SPEED FROM 
TOP TO ZERO 
PLUS REVERSE 


VARIABLE 


ONLY THE 


7, Not just Sto 1 range, 
or 10 to 1, or 100 to 

1, but every speed to 

zero, forward and re- 

verse, without stopping 

the motor. 

2, Full torque guaran- 
teed over the entire 

speed range. 

3, Close speed adjust- 
ment with accurate 


return to pre-set speeds. 


Extreme compact- 

ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, no belts, 
moderate price. 
Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
post wor market should 
investigate the Graham. 


Write for Bulletin 506 


Machine Builders o 
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A HP 
now to prove its advantages 
your laboratory as a utility 


J test unit. WE CAN DELIVER! 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS INC. 


2706 N.T 
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departments need A-PE-CO. 
The ease and speed with which 
o-i=-o photo-copies are 

» plus_accurac 

all detail, are creating hun ot new users. 
This modern versatile method makes a 
exact copies of anything written, printed, drawn 
or Prceregind. H s of uses in present 
and postwar planning. Pays for itself quickly. 

le Photo-Copies of 
@Letters @Pictures @Documents © Drawings 
@Records @Receipts eBiueprints © Shop orders 
Same-size permanent copies of anything 
to 18” x 22”. Eliminates error. Saves ouae 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
focusing, film or moving parts. Any employee 
quickly becomes expert. Lowest | Heaven 
in equipment. Use on any desk or table. 
You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how 
you can use it to expedite office and shop 
copying. Immediate delivery. y_ thou- 
sands are in use. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 8-12, 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


Chicago 14, Minois ° 
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HE Board of Directors on December Ist. 
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standing Common Stock of this Company, 

payable on the 3ist day of December, 1943 

to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on the 17th day of December, 1943. 

Checks will be mailed. 
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utilities—principally Detroit Edison Co. 
and Michigan Con. Gas--that they cut 
rates to the point where they would no 
longer have to pay large taxes to the fed- 
eral government on their excess profits. 
When this was turned down, the city 
fathers voted a special 10% to 20% ex- 
cise levy on the part of gross revenues 
derived from business transacted within 
the city limits. 

The city expects the new tax to raise 
in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 a 
year to be used mainly in constructing 
the enthusiastically discussed interna- 
tional airport and its express highways 
(BW—May22’43,p66). 

The utilities maintain, however, that 
the impost will cost them a lot more 
than the federal excess-profits taxes eyed 
so jealously by the city. In fact, they 
proclaim that rate increases of at least 
25% will have to be granted. 

While nothing has been heard from 
Washington on the Detroit tax, spread 
of the idea to other cities (and others are 
looking at it with obvious excitement) 
might jog the Treasury into action. 


Home in Colorado 


Management of utility in 
Denver is placed in local hands 
as Cities Service sells holdings 
under SEC divorcement order. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado has 
0% smoothly and rapidly into the 
ands of new private owners. This ful- 
fills a Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion order for its divorcement from the 
Cities Service holding-company system, 
and it also satisfies an often-iterated SEC 
desire in that management has passed 
largely into local hands. 

The transaction was accomplished by 
sale of the company’s 875,000 shares 
of common stock at $25 a share, bring- 
ing Cities Service Power & Light (in- 
termediate st company) about 
$20,400,000 (after fees) for its Colorado 
Public Service investment. 3 
e The Management—New head of the 
company is John E. Loiseau, formerly 
vice-president and secretary; Guy E. 
Faller, former president, becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

The new directors, in addition to Loi- 
seau and Faller, include Claude K. 
Boettcher (son of Charles Boettcher, 
founder of one of the Rocky Mountains’ 
great fortunes, and still active at the 
age of 92), a partner in Boettcher & 
Co., Denver, one of the principal under- 
writers of the Public Service stock issue; 
Arthur H. Bosworth, head of Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co., another 
Denver banking house participating in 
the underwriting; William H. Ferguson, 
Denver lawyer and vice-president of 
Continental Oil Co.; H. S. Evans, elec- 


trical engineering dean at 
of Colorado; and Char! 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) banke: 
@ Public Power  Sidest, pped—P, 
ownership advocates did 


the Unive 
J. Ohnh 


peep when the stock was «4 “ ad of two 
capital, although a year ico ther 9, wh 
made such progress thai 4 }j) Meo! ™ 
introduced in the Colorac. legisjggmments ' 
providing for a Colorado st.ite auithe formet 


to take over the compan: 


M. & St. L. Rebi 


Road, in receivership 
20 years and sometimes cal 
the Maimed & Still Limping, 
finally recapitalized. 


When H. D. Irwin, master in ¢ 
cery at Minneapolis, delivered to 
new owners on Dec. | the deeds to 
Minneapolis & St. Louis property, 
ended a 20-year-old receivership, ong 
the longest in railroad history. 

e The Undisputed Champ—Howeve 
isn’t the longest rail receivership 
known, as so many think. That dubi 
honor still belongs to the Pittsbu 
Shawmut & Northern, a 200-mile no 
western Pennsylvania soft coal car 
The P.S.&N. not only has been in 
ceivership since 1905, but also seems 
nearer reorganization now than y 
first adjudged bankrupt. 

Nevertheless, resurrection of 
M.&St.L. as a going concern is s0 
thing of an achievement. For m 
years it looked as though the “Mai 
& Still Limping” was headed for 
junkpile; 42 attempts to sell it at auct 
after a foreclosure order in 1929 brov 
no results; frequent reorganization pl 
failed; even the 1935 effort of seven 
jor carriers to partition the M.&s 
fell flat. 
e Turn for the Better—But, wit 
many people’s realizing it, the road's 
tunes began to turn along in the mi 
thirties. L. C. Sprague (an experien 
railroader who had previously won 
tinction for rehabilitating the uni 
Uintah R. R. with its 5% and | 
grades and hairpin turns) was made 
ceiver on the advice of Coverdale & 
pitts, transportation engineers, who 
been struggling with the road’s prob 
for years. 

Gradually the Sprague manage 
began to get results. By personal 
tation, he began to build up a divers 
line of traffic, thus smoothing out 
seasonal humps that long had } 
among the road’s bugaboos. Then G 
erdale & Colpitts set about the tas 
getting security holders to accept 4 
organization plan scaling down holdi 
drastically. 

@ Mileage Divided—Due to the 
amount of unprofitable mileage W 
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iver was never permitted to aban- 
organization plan finally con- 
ved employed an ingenious device 
b that basic problem. The read- 
proposals called for the organ- 
of two companies, the M.&St.L. 
,. which is taking over the old 
90 miles of profitable lines and 
bating its securities to creditors of 
mer company, and debtless, 
j, owned subsidiary, the M.& 
RR. Co., which now owns the 
pt-trafic miles. 2 
old system had, beside its capital 
bout $46,000,000 of fixed debt. 
er, the new M.&St.L. Ry., which 
jed by Sprague, has only $1,165,- 
{ assumed equipment trust issues; 
5000 of general mortgage 4% in- 
honds, which the road hopes to 
early in 1944; and 150,000 shares 
war common. Moreover, it was 
fund possible to reorganize the 
ty without having to issue the first 
moe bonds necessary to secure a 
1000 Reconstruction Finance 
Joan. 
prising Earning Power—Obviously, 
id bondholders have had to sacri- 
wh, on a par-value basis, to put 
n over, since six of the seven old 
nge issues must now be exchanged, 
1,00 apiece, into from 7.8 shares 
to 0.88% of a share. Neverthe- 
hey aren’t kicking much, because 
gw some of the old bonds sell as 
$2.50 per $1,000 bond, and in 
days never dreamed that they 
i finally get stock on which 1943 
ws may amount to more than $22 


lines Get Set 


Companies will need money 
stwar expansion, and they 
taking steps; United’s plan 
ost important to date. 


st American airlines are talking 
huge postwar extension of their 


s-internationally as well as domes- 


-and some already have begun to 
money needed for this expansion. 
Early is es | the most 


gnded was Braniff, which raised 


1,000 by sale of 400,000 shares of 
(most of it salted away to finance 


to Central and South America and 


rope). Northeast Airlines, whose 


hous plans blanket the eastern 


and Europe, raised $1,400,000 on 
0 shares, and the company now 


ing stockholders to increase the 


ed capitalization from 1,500,000 


00,000 shares. 

cago & Southern, which wants to 
the Netherlands Indies and Singa-., 
ma Canada and Alaska, sold 60,000 


for $350,000, and Northwest Air- 
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sabe ON FIGHTING FRONTS 

Aircraft Parts of AMPCO METAL 
Assure Reliable Flight 


yy U.S. transport planes, freighting supplies to the fight- 
ing fronts, depend upon the reliable performance of each 
part for safe flight. Parts of Ampco Metal are used in 
many types of aircraft equipment, such as propellers, 
engines, landing gear, and various accessories, because 
this sturdy aluminum bronze meets gruelling service 
conditions and gives the extra margin of performance 
that is often so vitally needed. 


On the home front also, Ampco Metal is used in 
strategic locations in machine tools, heavy machinery, 
and similar equipment, because its high physical prop- 
erties assure the utmost in service — several times the 
life of ordinary bronzes. 


If you have parts that are failing due to wear and 
fatigue in sustained service, investigate trouble-free 
Ampco Metal. Try out a part under actual operating 
conditions and find a creditable solution for your prob- 
lems. Write for free booklet, “File 41 — Engineering 
Data Sheets,” including technical infor- 
mation and case histories. Write today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-12 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


METAL 
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OPPORTUNITY 


in CANADIAN and 
BRITISH EMPIRE MARKETS 


This advertiser is a small but 
flourishing Canadian manufac- 
turer. Now employing about 60 
people -but capable of rapid ex- 
pansion, Premier Engineering 
Supplies Limited is open to con- 
sider additional lines for existing 
and postwar markets in Canada 
and other Empire countries. 


MANUFACTURING and 
DISTRIBUTING RIGHTS 
WANTED 


Premier Engineering is lookin 
for household and _ industri 
lines of United States manufac- 
turers, on a royalty or license 
basis. For full details of present 
and planned capacity, financial 
responsibility, history and expe- 
rience, write, wire or telephone 
today. 


Toronto 


| 558 Front St. W 


Fthe 1 15 BASIC RULES 
in laying out a 


'WATCHMAN'S TOUR? _ 


Proper “mapping” of an inspection tour 
is essential for thorough coverage of 
vital areas and operations. This is just 
one of the PLUS ' 
VALUES you get 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO % ALERT & PATROL 
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THE MARKETS 


Action of the stock market early last 

week, as so many Wall Streeters had 
feared, conformed with the traditional 
early-December pattern. In other words, 
prices declined under the influence of 
the usnal sales being made to register 
either profits or losses for tax purposes or 
to effect year-end portfolio changes. 
@ Advances Predominate—By the middle 
of the week, however, some fairly good 
buying power had developed, and this 
finally began to make its presence felt. 
Consequently, even though 75 individual 
issues made new 1943 lows in the period, 
Big Board trading statistics covering the 
full week disclosed rises on the part of 
51% of the issues changing hands and 
declines registered by less than 34%. 

Daily trading activity remained well 

under the 1,000,000-share mark all last 
week. However, activity began to quicken 
as the price trend turned upward for the 
first time in many days. The rally, more- 
over, continued into this weck, the 
showing of the last few days being most 
encouraging to the Street’s bullish breth- 
ren who previously had had little to 
cheer them since last summer. 
@ Rise Gets up Steam—What really 
made the Street sit up and take notice, 
however, was the last-minute buying 
wave seen on Tuesday as this, unequaled 
for several months in its intensity, actu- 
ally resulted in transactions of some 
400,000 shares in the final half-hour of 
trading. 

Added evidence that the persistent 
downtrend may have been halted came 
on Wednesday. Prices rose smartly once 
more, and the volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange, for the first 
time in nearly a month, topped 1,000,- 
000 shares. 

@ From Dogs to Bargains—Just why in- 


vestors should think that the same stocks 


C5, w 
bt route 
oval 0 
res 0 
Unite 
tep to 


they scorned a week ago ha 
bargains worth scrambling 

tion to which few on th . , 
exactly similar answers. A number nes | 
brokers, for example, claim not t — 
surprised by the current rally. ‘The Jae 200, 


turned in 
TOT 1S a gud 
Street of 


they had been expecting that sale g 
tax purposes would be less than nom, 
also, that such selling would be calm pres¢ 
pleted earlier than usual this year beens 0 of 
of the present pay-as-you-go income or eacl 
setup whereby the year’s results mus } 


added up on Dec. 15. In sh: rt, they § & ¢ 
the customary December rally has start 
early in the month instead of around th 
20th as heretofore. 

Others, however, firmly believe jt 

more than the usual year-end rally, Th 
group thinks the conferences in # 
Near East have settled some of ¢ 
recent uncertainties in the minds of ; 
vestors about the possible length of 
war; also, that traders are beginning 
realize the vast volume postwar orde 
may assume. 
@And the Reconversion?—Some ; 
arguing, too, that the changeover 
normal lines may not prove as difficult 
many now fear. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Y 
Week Ago Ago le 
Stocks 
Industrial ...112.9 109.1 112.1 % | 
Railroad .... 34.6 33.3 343 2 
WUE acs, 48.5 47.5 482 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.4 119.2 1184 ll4 
Railroad ....100.9 100.0 987 & 
eae 115.0 1149 115.0 108 
U. S. Govt...112.2 112.2. 112.5 109 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. exc The 


for government bonds which are from th 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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hich proposes a somewhat simi- 
- ne pad stockholders’ a 
oval on an indefinite sale of 300,000 
res of common. 
ined ina United Gets Ready—Most significant 
iS a gulllM&en to date, however, is United Air 
Teet nes’ plan, to be voted on by stock- 


umber @MMBiders Dec. 22, for creation of an issue 

‘ot to MM 790,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
on , -d. Of this, 105,032 shares, carrying 
hon TE conversion privilege, would be offered 
be comme present common stockholders in the 

it bewlfatio of seven shares of new preferred 
come sr each 100 common now held. 

; must fl Wall Street hears that Harriman, Rip- 


_ they feller & Co. is to head the underwriting 
aS Startellfndicate that would offer publicly any 
round tir the stock not subscribed by the com- 
non stockholders. 

The Company’s Program—United has 
nounced plans for expanding domes- 
ic lines, if approval of the Civil Aero- 
wutics Board is obtained, particularly 
in New England and in the Middle and 
ar West. In the foreign field (except 
ota 1,700-mile extension into Mexico), 
Inited is running counter to most of 
e industry (BW —Jul.24'43,p26) by 
aiguing that international lines should 
be operated by a single enterprise owned 
nd operated by all the domestic airlines. 
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“" Eiclew on Bids 


. ICC member, in criticizing 


‘2 competitive price received for 
4 lfillbond issue, encourages bankers 
» hope plan is losing favor. 


rp. exces 
from ti 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has yet to render its decision on 
ast fall’s hearings for imposition of a 
ompulsory bidding rule covering the 
offerings of afl new rail securities in- 
stead of just equipment trusts as at 
present (BW—Oct.2’43,p100). 

Issue Won by Halsey—Nevertheless, 
p possible hint as to the outcome may 
ave been given in the commission’s 
ling on the request of Southern Ry. 
or approval of its Atlanta & Charlotte 
ir Line Ry. refunding operation which 
involved the sale at competitive bidding 
of $15,000,000 new A. & C. 20-year 
33% first mortgage bonds. These were 
won by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, 
ith a bid of 99.039 % of par and subse- 
aot sold by the latter publicly at 

70. 

The ICC unanimously approved the 
bperation. However, proponents of com- 
petitive bidding, such as Robert R. 
oung of Chesapeake & Ohio, could 
terive small encouragement from the 
remark of Commissioner Claude R. Por- 
et (chairman of the ICC’s powerful 
mnance division) that the Atlanta & 
Charlotte transaction showed security 
issues sold competitively did not always 
ing the highest prices. Porter's atti- 
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DVANTAGES that appeal to ex- 


ecutives and operators are appar- 


ent in the Blackhawk Hydraulic Unit 
designed for all models of the Au- 
tomatic Transportation Company’s 
Pallet and Platform Transporters. 


Convenient foot operation leaves 
operator’s hands free for steering. 


Lower collapsed height and higher 
lift are made possible by separate 
pump and ram — an important fea- 
ture in design. Micro-precision con- 
trol of lowering of truck platform; 
load shocks are avoided. 


“...a LIFT for our truck 
...a LIFT for our sales 


Correct unit speed and foot lever 
pressure are assured because this 
hydraulic equipment was design- 
ed specifically for this truck. 


You, too, may benefit from our 
18 years of specialization in Hy- 
draulic Control development and 
perfection. 

For information on your hydrau- 
lic problems — your present appli- 
Cations or future product designs 
— write Blackhawk Mfg. Com- 
pany, 5300 West Rogers Street, 
Miiwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


BLACKHAWK | 
ae 
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tude was greeted enthusiast: 


vestment bankers who are hy eA, 
the commission will refuse to come ve 
for compulsory bidding. ’ 
@ Other Instances Cited—Port . though 


siding with other members of the Ice 
in approving the deal, declared that th. 
Southern Ry. should have +: cived 
price of at least os for the At lanta & 
Charlotte bonds. He pointed, 1: LOreover, 
to two recent cases where comparable 
rail issues were sold by the Pennsylvanig 
system by negotiation at par or better 
One of Porter’s examples was the 
$28,483,000 Pennsylvania, Ohio & De. 
troit 25-year first and refunding 334, 
bonds, the sale of which to Kuhn, Loe} 
& Co. at a price of 100 (later upped to 
1004 by the ICC) was so bitterly con- 
tested last July by Halsey, Stuart anq 
Otis & Co. of Cleveland. These two 
houses, in fact, actually offered to bid 
102. Porter said he considered the 
Atlanta & Charlotte issue just as strong 
from the standpoint of lien and add. 
tionally attractive because of the five. 
year shorter maturity. 
e@ Second Example—The sale of $]2. 
929,000 Philadelphia, Baltimore &% 
Washington 35-year general mortgage 
3% bonds to insurance companies at 
100 was recalled by the commissioner 
as the other example. 


MORE PLATINUM NEEDED 


Increasing need for platinum in air. 
craft and other manufacturing has te- 
sulted in WPB’s tightening its restric. 
tions on the metal. Large processors and 
consumers hereafter will have to make 
monthly reports (as dealers and refiners 
have had to do previously), and regu- 
lations on scrap and inventories have 
been imposed. 


BURLEY SALES LAG 


A variety of factors have combined 
to send Kentucky’s burley tobacco auc- 
tions off to a slow start. 

For one thing, farmers aren’t over- 
anxious to sell at ceiling prices. For 
another, the War Food Administration 
has limited manufacturers and other 
handlers of burley to 90% of the 
amount used in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1943 (although this limitation isn't 
quite as severe as it may look because 
1943 tobacco bought by manufacturers 
below the ceiling price in the auctions 
is not included in their allocations). 
And, finally, the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Co-operative Assn. raised its loan 
rates, putting the support price about 
$2 a cwt. higher than last year so that 
farmers were enabled to wait out the 
market. 

As a result, total offerings at the 
Lexington market on opening day were 
only about 2,000,000 Ib. against the 
15,000,000 that ordinarily would be ex 


pected. 
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